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g A Pike piidine shows what 
we do at half-past three in 
the afternoon when the 
‘ weather. ermits. Our 
: pe sciadg field is a mile away. 
. When it rains, and in’ Winter, 
we use the gymnasium. 
- .. Don’t imagitie that our chief 
i “occupation is fun or physical ex- 
~-ercise. We use them as means 
to an end. That end is our 
chief concern : “the bringing up 
& 2 oof boys. : : 
; re you a success as a parent ¢ 
ms on your 8 or 1o-year-old boy a 
-eredit to you? Are you proud 
or ashamed of him? Are you 
proud or. ashamed of your part, 
so far, in him up? 
If you agree that a boy is too 





















much for any man engrossed 
with affairs, and for any woman 
with the complex duties of 
American women, and that the 
fault is not in the boy but in cir- 
cumstances, let me hear from you. 

My notion is that he wants 
occupation and guidance. . The 


boyish force that you try to sup- 


press at home will make a man 
of him, under favorable circum- 
stances. 
boys go to Yale; but better not 
think so far ahead. 
Write me, if interested. 
HENRY W. SIGLAR. 





LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 

- different portions of the United States. 
Legal. business, collections, and requests for | 
local information will meet with prompt atten- | 
‘tion at their hands : 


of HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building, | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘WALTER CHURCH, Estates and 
Lost Heirs, Boston, Mass. 
MORDECAI & CADSDEN, 43-45 
Broad St., Charieston, S.C. 
ALSERT S. LONCLEY, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 
> , SOHN MOFFITT, 911 Ashiand Biock, 
; _ Chicago; Ul. % 
CHARLES J.HUNT, Carew Building, | 
_ Cor. Fitth & Vine, Cincinnati, O. | 
EDWIN S. PULLER, 320-321 Com- 
‘mercial Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
HARRY EMMONS, Law Building, 
Ninth & Market Sts., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
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Do You Wonder 


that Columbias Eom stand at the head? 
=>, under which 
‘}our wheels 

are con- 

structed are " 

singularly 
“* favorable. Made by 
Uy _. agreat company with 
. unlimited -resources, 
whose plant is unsurpassed and hardly 
equalled in the world, 


Columbia Bicycles 


are the splendid result of the best efforts 
of enterprising and scientific men of 
notable inventive powers, coupled with 
the discernment to seize and appropriate 
anything good that is presented from 
outside sources, and having the judgment 
that only results from long years of ex- 
perience. With such advantages, pos- 
sessed by no other establishment, it is 
not surprising that these peerless wheels 
are the standard of bicycle construction. 


Catalogue free at our agencies, or 
mailed for two two-cent stamps. 


POPE IIFG. CO., 
New York, Chicago, 
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Boston, Hartford. 











The Russell, 


Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 


The leading hotel of the Dominion since it 
has been rebuilt, remodeled, and refurnished 
with every known modern improvement. 
“* The Russell”’ is at the Seat of Government, 
in the center of the city, and only a few rods 
from the Parliament Buildings, and its rates 
are quite moderate w hen you consider that the 
cuisine and management are of the highest 
order. It is always headquarters for mem- 
bers of both the House of Commons and the 
Senate, and their social and business friends, 
also the favorite with the marching army of 
Commercial Travelers; and all American 
Tourists patronize ‘*‘ The Russell.’’ 













WARRANTS“: STATE, COUNTY, SCHOOL an CITY 
ae a te Investment with Banke, Trust Companies and 
i Batla’e, He F. NEWHALL, Manast: Rast. omes 


Sees ys we hag 


YIELD EIGHT PER CENT.~ 


and indl- 


* Home Savings and 
Lean Association. Paid in Capital, $1,000, 





Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protector 


is the o osiee that sovenne ne 
sided Hoot-Hee Guaran : 


3) per a to the wearing teed to add of 
any pair of shoes. Made of Silver; 
Steel, oes. very d@ le. Easily 








applied by any one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for l0c., ora 
box containing six pairs protecto 


beng nails, a steel chisel, tin 
and full instructions for app lying, 
wanted. Address, 


for cts. Agents 


Woodman Co,, Box 2872, Boston, Mass, 





BUSHNELL'S PERFECT LETTER COPY- 


KS are used without a press. 


They 
roll . “gh copy. Note size, post-paid, $1.00; Letter 
| size, $1 


+30. 
ALVAH BUSHNELL, 104 S. 4th St., Philadelphia 





RANKLIN COLLEGE, NewAthens,O. Board, 
room, and books, $2 per week. Catalogue free. 


CANVASSING AGENTS ARE WANTED. 


A thousand canvassers are still taking orders for 
Josiah Allen’s Wife’s great book, *‘Samantha at 
the World's Fair... Much territory is still open; 
intelligent applicants can obtain agencies. There's 
money init. Address Agency Dep't, Funk & Wag- 
palls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





"SEND TEN CENTS AND 


| Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New 





OBTAIN THE 
FOLLOWING: 

A Prospectus of the Standard Dictionary, con- 
taning valuable sample pages, including Prang’s 
exquisite colored plate of 22 birds (cheap at 50 cents 
and fit for framing in gold), and other illustrations 
from the Dictionary. Distinguishing features: the 
editorial staff: comments of the and. of 
prominent scholars at home and abroad ; also fac- 
similes of editors’ manuscript copy and of proofs 
under revision, through eleven stages to the final 
stage of work ; an account of journey from A to 
Izzard, etc., ete.; total, 64 pages, carefully packed 
inside a pasteboard tube, and sent post-paid on 
receipt of 10 cents. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
York 


press 





Wanted in Every County an Eligible Person 
to Represent Our House. 


The publishers of THe Literary Dieest offer a 
substantia] paying business to one eligible person 
in each county in the United States 

Applicants must be of good character and fair 
education, and be so situated as to devote their whole 
time to the business. , 

Address, with references, stating age and previous 
business experience, Business Manager, Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
can be sent in at any time during the year. 
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no bill for the ensuing vear. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





SATOLLI CONDEMNS THE SALOON. 


] N the last Lenten season, Bishop Watterson, of Ohio, ad- 
dressed a letter to the clergy of his diocese, in which he said: 


‘“*T hereby withdraw my approbation from any and every Catholic society 
or branch or division thereof in this diocese that has a liquor-dealer or 
saloon-keeper at its head or anywhere among its officers, and I suspend 
every such society itself from its rank and privileges as a Catholic society 
until it ceases to be so officered. I again publish the condition, without 
which for some’ years I have declined to approve of new societies or new 
branches of old organizations in this diocese, namely, that no one who is 
engaged either as principal or agent in the manufacture or sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors can be admitted to membership. You will make this rule 
known to the organizations in your parish and have it faithfully observed. 
It is sure, however, to commend itself to every right-spirited and healthy 
association of Catholic gentlemen. 

“ If there are saloon-keepers in your parish who call themselves Catholics, 
and yet carry on their business in a forbidden and disedifying way, or sell 
on Sundays, either openly or under any sort of guise or disguise, in viola- 
tion of civil law, and to the hurt of order and religion and the scandal of 
any part of the community, you will refuse them absolution, should they 
perchance come to receive the sacraments, unless they promise to cease 
offending in these or other ways and to conduct their business blamelessly 
if they can, or get out of it and keep out of it altogether.” 


The matter was formally laid before Mgr. Satolli, and the 
Apostolic Delegate returned an answer upholding the Bishop. 
But it was said that the Delegate 
did not understand the case; 
therefore he was appealed to 
again. On this second appeal 
the Apostolic Delegate reaffirms 
his first judgment, sustaining the 
action of Bishop Watterson : 


““:, Bishops have the right and duty 
to guard faith and morals within the 
limits of their dioceses. They are the 
divinely appointed judges in such 
matters, and hence no mere society or 
individual layman has the right to set 
such decision at defiance. The mere 
fact that such decision may be the 
cause of temporal loss does not justify 
opposition, as the temporal must give 
way to the spiritual good, and private 
good must give way to public good. 

“2. The liquor traffic, and especially as conducted here in the United 
States, is the source of much evil ; hence the Bishop was acting within his 
rights in seeking to restrict it. 

“3. Therefore the Delegate Apostolic sustains Bishop Watterson’s action, 


MONSIGNOR SATOLLI. 
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and approves of his circular letter and regulations concerning saloons and 
the expulsion of saloon-keepers from membership in Catholic societies.”’ 

An Extreme Policy of Opposition.—‘‘The decision of Mgr. 
Satolli approving the course of Bishop Watterson in requiring 
‘the expulsion of saloon-keepers from membership in Catholic 
societies,’ simply car- 
ries to an extreme a 
policy of opposition 
to the liquor-traffic 
adopted by the Third 
Plenary Council at 
Baltimore in 1885. 

. This decision, of 
course, does not im- 
pose on the Bishops 
of other dioceses the 
obligation of pursuing 
Bishop Watterson’s 
methods of opposition 
to the liquor-traffic, 
but unquestionably it 
encourages any of 
them who are so 
minded to imitate his 
example. Moreover, 
the admonition of the 
Plenary Council sets 
the seal of ecclesiastical disapproval on the sellers of liquor. It 
does not prohibit, but it condemns. It makes the dangerous 
traffic unbecoming in a Roman Catholic, and thus practically puts 
it under a ban. It does not drive the liquor-dealers from the 
sacraments of the Church, but it disapproves of their business, 
and exhorts them to get out of it as soon as possible, as a con- 
scientious obligation resting on each individual. 

“How far that declaration has influenced Roman Catholic 
liquor-sellers, we have no means of knowing. It does not seem 
to have changed their course to any observable extent here in 
New York, where a large part of the saloon-keepers are of Cath- 
olic rearing; yet it put an additional stigma on a business which 
the law discriminates against as dangerous by subjecting it to 
special regulation and license. Both the Church and the State 
treat the liquor-dealer differently from men who are engaged in 
other departments of trade, and, undoubtedly, this disparaging 
attitude tends to bring the business into a disrepute which chafes 
many of those who pursue it. They are segregated from the rest 
of merchants, and are always subject to attack by moral and re- 
ligious reformers simply because of their traffic. 

“This is not pleasant for the many reputable men in the busi- 
ness, and it is only. partially counterbalanced by the political in- 
fluence they seize and exercise as a compensation for the special 
penalties of taxation to which they are subjected. Whenever the 
Roman Church looks at them askance as members of its fold of 
whom it cannot be proud, their situation of exclusion must be 
made still more uncomfortable; yet the Church finds among them 
some of its most liberal supporters in the way of money, and not 
a few who are strictly faithful to its religious requirements.”— 
The Sun, New York. 


The Voice of the Pope.—“It is safe to say that never before in 
the history of the Catholic Church in this country has such an 
unqualified position on the temperance question been taken by a 
Roman Catholic Prelate. And it must be remembered that the 
Ablegate speaks with the voice of the Pope, and that Leo has re- 
peatedly and positively sanctioned the acts of his Delegate and 
affirmed and upheld his decisions, thus far without a single qual- 
ification. Thus, this ruling is final. For true Catholics it must 
have the ring of infallibility. Throughout the United States, 
from Maine to California, the force of this judgment extends, and 
no one may foretell its beneficent effects. One point in the deci- 
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sion should be carefully noted. The Ablegate does not decide 
that no saloon-keepers shall hereafter be or become members of 
Catholic societies. He does not decide that present members are 
or must be expelled. He approves their expulsion, but especially 
he upholds the authority of all Catholic bishops in expelling them 
or in forbidding them membership. This leaves the responsibil- 
ity in the several dioceses with their respective Bishops.”— 7he 
Evangelist (Pres.), New York. 


The Roman Catholic Church is Advancing.—‘‘The Ablegate 
here speaks of the liquor-traffic specially in the United States. 
We are not disposed to admit that the liquor-traffic is a greater 
evil in this country than it is in Cork and Dublin, or, for that 
matter, in Glasgow or Edinburgh or England. It is a fact that 
our climate is more stimulating than that of Europe; that the 
beers and wines of the Continent produce worse effects here than 
they do there; also, for some reason, not yet fully determined, it 
is impossible to brew as mild a beer from the grains grown in this 
country as from those produced in Germany. Itis not to be sup- 
posed that Satolli has investigated this subject with care. He 
was consciously or unconsciously hedging, so far as things at 
home were concerned. But one thing is certain, the Roman 
Catholic Church is continually taking higher ground in this 
country on the liquor-question. We are glad to see it. It con- 
trols an immense population, some of which, like the American 
Indians, are peculiarly susceptible to the influence of alcoholic 
intoxicants, especially that vigorous, poetical, witty, eloquent 
race whose watchword is ‘Erin go bragh.’”"— 7he Christian Ad- 
vocate (M.E.), New York. 


It May Cause a Rebellion in New York. —“ Archbishop 
Satolli, the Apostolic Delegate, has given a decision for which 
Protestants will thank him as heartily as his warmest Catholic 
supporters. In sustaining on appeal the position of Bishop Wat- 
terson, of Columbus, toward saloon-keepers, he has not simply 
sustained the right of a Catholic bishop to guard ‘faith and 
morals’ in the limits of his diocese—that was to be expected—but 
he has declared the liquor-traffic ‘a source of much evil’ and has 
approved of the discipline of saloon-keepers. No previous action 
of the Catholic Church on this subject seems to us as important 
as this utterance of the Pope’s representative in the United 
States... . 

“It will be said, and said truly, that Archbishop Satolli’s deci- 
sion has reference to only one diocese, that each bishop is the 
administrator of his own diocese, and that whether Bishop Wat- 
terson’s severe discipline is to be applied in other dioceses de- 
pends entirely upon the heads of those dioceses. In other words, 
while this decision would sustain any bishop who desires to en- 
ter upon a similar course of action it is not at all mandatory upon 
any to doso. It is, however, general in its moral effect, which 
must be great. 

“It, has been the occasion of great alarm among Catholic 
saloon-keepers, particularly in this city. There are a very large 
number of them here, and when the decision was communicated 
to them they were very greatly disturbed, and some of them said 
that if an attempt were made to carry out such severe discipline 
generally, it would cause a rebellion in the Church. Certainly 
it would in the Archdiocese of New York, and in other populous 


“We have long been hoping that the Catholic Church, which 
has in its keeping the faith and morals of more than six millions 
of our people, would come forward as a strong ally of the great 
temperance movement. The utterance of the Apostolit Delegate 
is, we believe, a step in that direction. . . . We know no relig- 
ious body which can do more to separate Christianity from all 
responsibility for the hateful liquor traffic than the Catholic.”— 
The Independent (Undenom.), New York. 


We Will Rejoice.—“ Trade-directories reveal the fact that the 
Irish and Germans largely control our liquor-saloons. It is not 
improper to say that a great many saloon-keepers are Roman 
Catholics in so far as their religious affiliations are concerned. 
But the Roman Catholic Church has not been without its temper- 
ance advocates and workers. Father Mathew’s great temper- 
ance movement is matter of history, and there are to-day many 
Catholic priests who are ardent toilers in the temperance cause. 
We have nothing but words of praise for such workers. They 
will rejoice, as we do, over the recent decision of Mon signor 
Satolli, the Apostolic Delegate, condemning the liquor-traffic 
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as conducted in the United States, and approving the expulsion 
of liquor-dealers from Catholic societies.” — 7he Odserver, 
(Evan.), New York. 


An Act of Great Promise.—‘‘We doubt whether any act of 
either Church or State within the last ten years has had in it 
more promise of power to restrict the liquor-traffic and bring it 
under obloquy in that section of the community in which it is 
most desirable that it should be brought into obloquy. In this 
country, public opinion is more potent than law. If Bishop Wat- 
terson and Monsignor Satolli represent the public sentiment of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy on the subject of the liquor 
traffic, and the hierarchy generally will take courage from 
this utterance and follow the precedent which it sets, the Roman 
Catholic Church can exert an influence against the saloon equaled 
only by the influence exerted by the conjoined exertions of the 
Christian wives and mothers through the various temperance or- 
ganizations in which they are cooperating.” — 7he Outlook, 
(Undenom.), New York. 


A “Declaration of Independence.”—‘‘The liquor-saloon is 
under the ban, and the avocation of the saloon-keeper is stamped 
with the brand of discredit. Those in the business who have a 
conscience will find that conscience pricked from this day forth. 
Regard for themselves as decent men, regard for their children, 
charity for their neighbors, and the desire to be at peace with 
their Church that is in every Catholic’s breast will give them no 
rest till they get out. On the other hand, those who have set 
their consciences to sleep will utter defiance at all mandates of 
the Church, and some of them, perhaps, will leave the Church 
altogether. One of them, in an interview given by him in a 
daily paper, says he ‘would give up his religion before his busi- 
ness’ if it came to be aquestion of choice. Suchan avowal reveals 
the demoralization which the traffic has wrought in this man 
already,—such a man has but little religion to give up. 

“ The Irish World rejoices at the judgment rendered. The 
word has gone forth, and it shall not return void. It reached 
Bishop Watterson on last Fourth of July, and he hailed it as a 
Declaration of Independence. Our enemies have often charged 
that the ‘Rum Power’ was the ally of the Catholic Church; the 
charge was unfair, but unfortunately there was a coloring to it 
that enabled malevolent bigots to poison their arrows. The 
charge has now lost its point. The Church has repudiated and 
almost anathematized the Rum Power.”—7zhe /rish World (R. 
C.), New York. 


The Catholic Supreme Court Against the Rum Men.—7%e 
Voice, New York, publishes the following interview with Mar- 
tin I. J. Griffin, Editor of Grzffin’s Journal, Philadelphia: 


“The decision of the Pope's delegate makes law for the diocese 
of Columbus, and it will be a powerful factor in influencing judg- 
ments and minds among Catholics throughout the country. 

“The rum men have been taught that they had better not 
undertake to overrule any strike at their power. They may do 
that in politics, but they have been taught that if they hold some 
priests in subjection their power can extend no farther. The 
Catholic Supreme Court is against their very association even in 
works of charity and benevolence, or anything else, with other 
Catholics. They may simply go to church and live good lives 
as they can, and Mother Church will give them all they are 
worthy of. She is the refuge of sinners, and her work here is to 
save sinners; but so long as they are in the rum traffic, which 
causes the greatest afflictions which come upon her, she will not 
allow them to associate with her other children, for fear of con- 
taminating them. She will not cast them out of her pale, for her 
mission is just to save such, but she forbids all who in the 
diocese of Columbus are banded to do work in her name or carry- 
ing her banner or claiming to be her children from permitting 
rumsellers to be of their number. That’s what the Pope of Rome 
has decided, for Leo XIII. declared that the decisions of Satolli 
would be ratified by him. 

“TI am getting congratulated as if I were personally concerned ; 
and indeed I am, for it is strength in the battle I long have 
waged for my Church and country.” 


Good News for the Temperance Cause.—“ Monsignor Satolli, 
the Pope’s representative in this country, has‘made a remarkable 
announcement which is the best news that the temperance cause 
has heard for many aday. It is nothing less than approval of 
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the expulsion of liquor-dealers from Catholic societies. 
While this [decision] refers technically to the diocese of Colum- 
bus alone, its moral influence is unbounded, and it is undoubt- 
edly the most important action on the liquor traffic taken for 
a long time in this country,.being so acknowledged by Catholic 
and Protestant leaders.”-—-7he Union Signal (W’.C. T. UV.) 
Chicago. 


Will Help Prohibition.—‘ We do not anticipate such direct 
and immediate effects against the saloon from this decision as 
will result from its indirect effects upon the three and three- 
quarter millions of Catholic communicants in the United States. 
Many, if not the most of these, have not heretofore looked upon 
the liquor-business as specially disreputable. Not only will the 
decision tend powerfully to change their opinion in this respect, 
but it will have the further effect of tending to induce them to be 
come total abstainers and Prohibitionists. If the Church con- 
demns the saloon, the logical inference must be that it condemns 
what the saloon sells as well as the saloon’s patrons. From con- 
demnation the next step is to active opposition and efforts to get 
rid of the evil. Satolli’s decision will thus tend in time to add 
materially to the strength of voting Prohibitionists.”—7he Vozce, 
(Pro.), New York. 


Catholic Truth, the Same Everywhere.—“ Of course, Bishop 

Watterson has no control anywhere beyond the limits of his dio- 
cese, any more than a New York judge would have power to 
decide upon cases in Jersey, but if we look upon the question 
seriously at all, this is a narrow view to take of it. Catholic 
truth uttered in Columbus is Catholic truth everywhere, for the 
Catholic Church is universal. . . . It is the most democratic 
Church in the world. The test of membership is the right to 
Christian burial, and to claim this right one must show that he has 
fulfilled the obligations of the Church, consisting of penance, 
absolution, etc. There is no exception to this rule. Now then, 
this understood, does Bishop Watterson mean to say that if a 
Catholic Christian, eligible in all other ways for Christian death 
and burial, as prescribed by the Catholic Church, manufactures 
or sells wine, spirits, or beer, he would deprive him of the last 
rites of his Church and prevent his burial in consecrated ground? 
If so, where does Bishop Watterson get his authority? Christ 
Himself manufactured wine at the wedding-feast of Cana, and 
wine is manufactured for Catholic ceremonial uses daily. 
If Bishop Watterson, in his denunciation, refers to the disreputa- 
ble traffic in liquor, in dives, like Theiss’s, on Fourteenth Street, 
and other places in this city, all men and all churches worthy of 
the name will agree with him and uphold his sentiments. The 
respectable Catholic retail liquor-dealer need have no fear that 
the Catholic Church lays its ban on his calling. It has never yet 
done so, in all the centuries gone by. It would be something too 
radical to proclaim as an article of faith now.”—7he Retazl 
Liguor-Dealer, New York. 


The Bishops Will Not Dare to Enforce the Edict.—‘* We do 
not hesitate to say that the effect of the strict enforcement of this 
decree would be a severer blow to the liquor-trade than anything 
the Prohibition cranks and the cold-water fanatics have accom- 
plished within the last forty years. Fully two-thirds, if not more, 
of the retail liquor-dealers of the country are Roman Catholics. 
Some of these are liberal contributors to church-funds. We ap- 
preciate fully the delicate position in which Archbishop Corrigan 
and the other bishops of the Catholic Church in this country are 
placed by this decree of the Papal Delegate. Yet we are inclined 
to believe that it will be disregarded by the majority of the pre- 
lates of the Church. 

“In cases like this, the Roman Catholic Church has always 
followed the rule of placing considerations of self-preservation 
and self-interest above obedience to a Papal decree. Neither 
Archbishop Corrigan nor a majority of the bishops of the Church 
will dare to enforce this edict. Its enforcement means war with 
an important element in the ranks of the adherents of the Church. 
Unless a radical change takes place in public sentiment, liquor- 
dealers need not worry over Mgr. Satolli’s fulminations against 
the liquor-traffic. It will most likely fall flat."— Wene and Spirit 
Gazette, New York. 


ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN has senta reply tothe challenge of 7he Wine and 
Spirit Gazette, in which are these words: ‘I loyally accept the principles 
laid down by his Excellency, Mgr. Satolli.... As to the fear of conse- 
quences, I have yet, thank God, to learn what fear is in the discharge of my 
duty.” 
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A TARIFF BILL IN CONFERENCE AGAIN. 


“HE Senate Tariff Bill escaped death in the Senate last week 
by three tie votes. The Democratic Senators having with- 
drawn their motions to instruct the Senate conferrees, and the 
Senate having defeated Mr. Hill’s motions to recede from the 
Senate's position on coal and iron ore, the Republicans attempted 
to demoralize the Democratic majority by a motion made by Sen- 
ator Washburn to instruct the conferrees to recede from the ad- 
ditional differential duty of one-eighth of a cent per pound on re- 
fined sugar. The motion was ruled out of order by the presiding 
officer (Senator Harris). An appeal was taken from the ruling, 
and the result was a tie vote; so the ruling was not sustained by 
the Senate. Then the Washburn motion was put to a vote, and 
defeated, the vote being a tie, 32 to 32, the Populists and Senators 
Hilland Irby, Democrats, voting with the Republicans. Senator 
Stewart refrained from voting. Had he voted with the Repub- 
licans they would have won. The motion of Senator Gray that 
the Senate agree to the House request for a further conference 
was then carried without a division, and the Tariff Bill went 
without instructions back to the conference committee. It is 
stated that the President has had interviews with the leading 
Democrats of the House and urged them to stand firm and abso- 
lutely refuse to yield on coal and iron ore. 

The discussion in the Senate during the week was full of reve- 
lations and sensations. Early in the week Senator Gorman made 
a speech in which he bitterly attacked President Cleveland and 
accused him of duplicity, vacillation, and improper interference 
with the prerogatives of the Senate. Mr. Gorman asserted that 
the Senate Bill had been submitted to the President and that he 
had accepted it as the best that was possible under existing con- 
ditions. The assumption of virtue by the President at the 
eleventh hour, Mr. Gorman said, could only be due to his con- 
suming vanity and the desire to pose as the only genuine Tariff- 
Reformer in the Democratic Party. Senator Gorman’s state- 
ments were corroborated to a greater or less extent by the Sena- 
tors who had charge of the Tariff during the long struggle in the 
Senate. The President was defended by Senators Hill and Vilas, 
who pointed out that it was inconsistent to blame the President 
for alleged attempts to influence legislation improperly and at 
the same time openly admit that his approval of the Bill was 





‘* Said Grover to Hill: 
‘What! You backing my Bill! 
I wouldn't have thought that of you!’ 
Said David to Grover ; 
‘Let go half that cover, 
I guess I'm a Democrat, too! 


‘eo 


—The World, New York. 
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sought by the Senators. The most remarkable speech was that 
of Senator Caffery, of Louisiana, who exposed the pretense of 
Senator Gorman that the sugar schedule was made in accordance 
with the wishes of the Louisiana Senators. Asa matter of fact, 
the Louisiana Senators were forced to accept a sugar schedule 
which was unsatisfactory to them and which was dictated, not 
by the planters, but by the refining interests, that is, the Sugar 
Trust. Instead of Senators Gorman, Brice, and Smith having 
made concessions to the Louisiana Senators, it turns out that the 
concessions were made by the latter to the former. 


Will the Sugar Trust Prevail?—‘‘There are indications that 
some of the leading members of the House, and especially those 
who belong to the Congressional Campaign Committee, are 
weakening in the Tariff fight. _To‘ weaken’ means simply to sur- 
render to the Sugar Trust. There are not a dozen members who 
really care anything about coal and iron ore. If sugar were out 
of the way, it would not take ten minutes for the two Houses to 
reach an agreement. The reason why sugar blocks the way is 
that there are ‘millions in it.” Senator Caffery has pointed out 
the sugar champions by name. Not one of them has ‘eithera 
sugar plantation or a sugar refinery in his State. Yet for months 
past they have been ‘making believe’ that they were conciliating 
and harmonizing the Louisiana Senators when they were really 
working for the Sugar Trust. All the facts are now out. There 
is nobody so ignorant or so remote from the sources of informa- 
tion that he cannot be made to understand it. If the House now 
surrenders the one-eighth cent sugar duty, the Sugar Trust will 
be the one sole issue of the coming campaign. . 

“It is said that the Senatorial clique who have been working in 
the interest of the sugar monopoly will defeat any Bill which 
does not contain the one-eighth cent bounty. If they do so, they 
will not only confirm all the suspicions that Mr. Caffery’s speech 
strengthened—suspicions that existed lohg before the Louisiana 
Senator opened the doors of his prison-house—but they will stand 
forever branded as the destroyers of their party.”"— 7he Evening 
Post (Ind.), New York. 


Senator Gorman’s Pretense.—‘‘It has not been a question of 
party policy with Senator Gorman and those who have entered 
into the combination with him, and his pretense that Democratic 
policy justifies a tax upon coal is too weak a plea to deceive any 
one. It is known that certain corporate interests which Senator 
Gorman represents in the Senate wish to have the.duty main- 
tained on account of the profit thus accruing to them, and to 
maintain that the New England consumers of millions of tons of 
bituminous coal are anxious and willing to continue paying to 
Senator Gorman and his friends thirty or forty cents a ton, or a 
tribute amounting each year to more than a million dollars, is to 
set up an argument so obviously nonsensical as to be self- 
contradictory. 

“Of the sugar deal Senator Gorman said that he and Senators 
Brice and Smith had been accused of being owned by the Sugar 
Trust because they had tried tocarry out the pledges of their can- 
didate. This is alittle vague; but if he implied that President 
Cleveland had pledged himself to the Sugar Trust, prior to his 
election, not to interfere with the system of extortion which it 
was practising under the privileges accorded by the McKinley 
Law, it was clearly his duty to expose the former in the true light. 
To assert that he (Gorman) was keeping pledges that the Presi- 
dent had made, but which the President was apparently repudia- 
ting, is to exhibit a solicitude for Presidential good faith alto- 
gether out of harmony with his distrust and evident dislike of 
President Cleveland.”—7he Herald (Ind.), Boston. 


Not Duplicity, but Strategy.—‘‘The President was tired, as 
was the whole country, of the weeks and weeks of delay in the 
Senate. He was exceedingly anxious to have the Senate pass 
the Bill in some shape so that it might go to a Conference Com- 
mittee, where he hoped that some of the Senate's departures 
from Democratic principles might be stricken out. 

“He knew the men who were acting with the Republicans to 
save as much protection as possible for the Trusts and monopo- 
lists, and he did not think it expedient to enter into discussions 
with the compromisers, or do anything else which would delay 
for an hour the passage of some kind of a Bill by the Senate. 

“He wanted to bring on the inevitable tug of war between the 
two Houses at the earliest moment. And when that came, then 
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would be the time for him to do all in his power to save the prin- 
ciples of the Democratic Party and to prevent a gross violation 
of its pledges. He has acted in pursuance of his plan. He was 
wise enough not to disclose his purpose prematurely to the men 
whom he knew to be enemies of Tariff-Reform on the lines laid 
down in the Chicago platform. He was a good enough strategist 
not to open fire until he had the enemy in range.”— 7he Hera/a 
(Dem.), Chicago. 


The Truth about the Sugar-Schedule.—*‘ The whole truth about 
the sugar-schedule is now apparent. The Louisiana Senators, 
as agents and attorneys of the sugar-growers, exacted the duty 
on raw sugar and paid for what they got with votes; and the 
Sugar Trust, through its agents and attorneys (Gorman, Brice, 
and others), made the duty on refined and paid for what it got in 
—what? It is avery shameful story and deeply humiliating to 
the American people, as well as to the Democratic Party. The 
only good that seems possible to derive from this National dis- 
grace is that it serves to expose certain unworthy public servants 
and furnishes convincing proof of the invariably corrupting influ- 
ence of all protective Tariff legislation."—7he News (Dem.), 
Baltimore. 


Senator Hill ina New Light.—‘t Amid the confusion the reviled 
Hill, the foil for Cleveland’s virtue, the imp who served no pur- 
pose but to set off by his blackness the spotlessness of the Presi- 
dent, is revealed as the only honest man in the whole outfit. The 
ward-heeler at whose election to the sacred Senate the pious 
mugwumps held up their hands in horror, proves the only one of 
his party who is above disgracing his high office for partisan 
ends. The relative positions which Cleveland arranged for him- 
self and Hill are reversed, and the Senator is the one to profit by 
the painful contrast. To the man whose mere opposition to 
Cleveland brought upon his head the denunciations of the purists 
and reformers, a nation turns in gratitude for furnishing in his 
person the single exception to the disgusting recreancy of the 
dominant Democracy.”—7he Tribune (Rep.), Detroit. 


Brief Comment. 


“It is a mere waste of words for Gorman to try to convince 
the public that Cleveland deliberately misled Senators as to his 
attitude. He might as well set out to demonstrate that he him- 
self is a statesman whose sole aim has always been the public in 
terest."— The Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 


“This concerted onslaught on Mr. Cleveland, caused by the 
smart of his truthful letter about the Senatorial Tariff-mongers. 
and promoters of monopoly, was the only way left them to parry 
the effect of that production. For Gorman, who, as a politician 
and public man, is distinguished chietly for burrowing under- 
ground, to prefer a charge of duplicity against anybody is almost 
the sublimity of impudence.”—7he Transcript (Rep.), Boston. 

“The Tariff-reform contest has been reduced now to a fight of 
the people, the President, and the people's representatives 
against the millionaires’ club and the Trusts."— 7he Repudlican 
(Rep.), St. Lous. 


“If the House accepts the Gorman Bill the Democratic Party 
must go before the country with a tacit, if not a public confession 
of broken promises, collusion with rascality, and subservient obe- 
dience to such corporations as the Sugar Trust, the Lead Trust, 
the Whiskey Distillers, and other bodies that have been spending 
money so freely at Washington for the past six months. If the 
House refuses to concur in the Senate Bill, the representatives can 
go to their constituents and ask to have the issue decided by he 
people.”"— The Advertiser (Rep.), Boston. 

“If the Bill falls, however, the House should refuse to adjourn 
until it has passed and sent to the Senate a Bill abolishing the 
McKinley duty on refined sugar. Upon the Senate should be put 
the sole responsibility of maintaining a duty that brings no rev- 
enue to the Treasury, while bestowing a lucrative bounty upon 
the Sugar Trust.”— The Times (Ind. Dem.), Philadelphia. 


“The Trust to which Senator Gorman alluded is said to have 
among its heavy American stockholders Hon. William C. Whtiney 
and President Cleveland’s ‘fidus Achates,’ Secretary of War 
Lamont. They and their associates are the Americans who are 
quietly insisting upon free coal, for which the-manufacturers of 
New England have not asked. They are willing to cut off the 
production of the mines of Maryland and the Virginias to the 
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extent of several million tons annually, to employ Nova Scotia 
labor instead of American, and to pay the Canadian Government 
$250,000 and upward annually as royalties for the privilege of 
mining and shipping that coal to New England.”—7Zkhe Spy 
(Rep. - Worcester. 


POPULAR ELECTION OF SENATORS. 


i Meigs House of Representatives had passed, by a large major- 

ity, the Tucker Resolution for a Constitutional amendment 
providing for the election of United States Senators by direct vote 
of the people. Senator Hill, in an interview on the Tariff situa- 
tion, referred to the present mode of electing Senators as one of 
the principal obstacles to the execution of the people's will by the 
Upper House. 


The South Favorable to the Reform. — “Representative 
Tucker's Resolution to elect Senators by the direct vote of the 
people is of unusual interest just now in view of the fight between 
the two branches of Congress, and the claim of the Lower House 
that it is entitled to more consideration in the enactment of a 
Tariff Law because it is a body more truly representative of the 
people than the Senate is. It requires the approval of thirty- 
three States, or three-fourths of the whole number, to make the 
Tucker resolution valid as an amendment to the Constitution. 
If within ten years the requisite number of State legislatures vote 
for the Resolution, then the amendment becomes operative. It 
is not thought that there will be any considerable difficulty in 
securing the required number of voters, although we do not be- 
lieve that the amendment will ever receive the assent of the 
legislatures of the Eastern States. Corporate influences are very 
strong in these States, and legislatures are not inclined to give 
heed to the popular will—especially when that will manifests 
itself in the direction of curtailing the powers of State legisla- 
tures. But the recent election of a long-term Senator in Virginia 
to succeed the late John S. Barbour is proof conclusive that the 
people’s wishes are ignored at times in the South as well as in 
the East, and that we have a beam to extract from our own eyes 
before we look for the defects in our brethren of the East. But 
there is no question that there already exists in several parts of 
the country a strong sentiment in favor of electing Senators in 
the same manner and form as members of the House are elected, 
and before many years we expect the Tucker Resolution will re- 
ceive the assent of every Southern State.”—7he /ndex-Appeal 
(Dem.), Petersburg, Va. 


The Senate Defying the People’s Will.—‘‘ The elective House 
of the National Legislature has passed the Tucker Bill for direct 
election of Senators of the United States by the people. 

“As it cannot go into effect until approved by three-fourths of 
the States, and is not likely to be sent to them by the present 
Senate or any Senate constituted of the same elements, the ob- 
ject in view is still remote, and must continue to be indefinitely, 
until popular will has so altered the Senate as to bring it into 
conformity with the Bill passed by the House. 

“Meanwhile the country sees in the Senate, as it is now consti- 
tuted, a complete illustration of the nullification by that body of 
the will of the country. A number of Democratic Senators, 
bound by individual conscience as well as by party honor to com- 
ply with a distinctly expressed demand by the majority of the 
people of the United States, flatly defy the National will, repu- 
diate party honor, subject their consciences to shame, and erect 
themselves into a cabal revolutionary in its attitude toward the 
country. ’ 

“Not one of these men could have reached the United States 
Senate if the people of their States had a direct voice in the elec- 
tion of a Senator and understood the real purpose these men had 
in mind in seeking Senatorial seats."—7he Herald (Dem.), 
Chicago. 


The Advocates of the Reform More Eloquent than Logical.— 
The proposition to amend the Constitution of the United States 
so as to provide for the election of Senators by a direct vote of the 
people is not likely to be put into our fundamental law by the pres- 
ent generation. Fortunately, the fathers put up solid barriers 
against impulsive changes. Strong reasons must be given for any 
proposed new departure before it can get the support of two-thirds 
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of the members of each branch of Congress and a majority vote in 
three-fourths of the State legislatures. We say this is fortunate, 
because there could be no stability in our system, no dependence 
on the future, if a sudden wave of passion or prejudice, or a pop- 
ular impulse growing out of a misapprehension, could sweep away 
a part or the whole of the Constitution and put new doctrines or 
theories in its place. No other work in the history of nations has 
stood the test of experience better than the Federal fundamental 
law. And the States and the people are too well aware of the 
character of that work to consent to amendments not shown to 
be absolutely necessary. 

‘Much has been said and many addresses and essays have been 
written in favor of the proposed amendment, but the advocates 
of the change have been far more eloquent than logical, and have 
succeeded better in denouncing the Senate than in showing that 
elections by the people would put better men into that body than 
elections by the legislatures.”"— 7he Post, Washington. 


What the Fathers did Not Foresee.—‘‘ The fathers of the Con- 
stitution and the fundamental laws were wise and able in their 
day and generation, but it is impossible for Constitution and 
fundamental laws to survive unchanged the conditions which 
have altered men and manners during the past hundred years. 
They did not foresee that legislatures would be colored by parti- 
san apportionments or be filled by the power of political machines. 
They did not foresee that seats in Congress would be purchased 
of legislatures or elections directed by the machine boss and un- 
willing legislators whipped into support of the boss’s nominee. 
They could not foresee that the Senate would develop from a 
barrier against ill-advised legislation, into an obstruction to nec- 
essary and healthful laws. Popular elections would put the mat- 
ter into the hands of the people, who would then alone be responsi- 
ble, give them a representative Senate, and end the somewhat 
frantic charges of anarchism and plutocracy now leveled at men 
who are neither of nor for the people.”—Patrzot (Dem.), Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


The Reform Will Prove Disappointing.—“ It is useless to deny 
the notorious fact that Senatorships have been bought by wealthy 
men and held as their property. It is also palpable that the 
Senate has come to be less in touch with the people than it once 
was ; more aggressive, more tenaciots of, privilege, more callous 
to public scorn or rebuke. A change that makes it more re- 
sponsive will be for the better. Those who imagine that the 
election of Senators by popular vote will complete a great reform 
are destined to disappointment. It will make little actual differ- 
ence, but it will conform our system to the facts about us, help 
to raise the character of legislatures by removing certain tempta- 
tions from their view, and add a little more direct responsibility 
to the Senatorial office. The theory of the proposed change is 
all right, and we hope to see it adopted. But afterward, as be- 
fore, the people of each State will be represented by just such 
persons in the Senate as they deserve to be. Self-government is 
only a scheme of averages, and the Senate will not rise above the 
level of the popular character."—7he Pioneer-Press (Rep.), St. 
Paul. 


A Direct Blow at State Rights.--“The choice of Senators by 
the Legislatures was adopted because it gave the State Govern- 
ments an agency in the formation of the Federal Government. 
As the great Democratic historian, George Bancroft, said of its 
adoption: ‘/n this way, the States, as States, made their lodg- 
ment in the new Constitution.’ 

“Yet, after all the talk of the Democratic Party about State 
sovereignty and State's rights, a Democratic House of Represen- 
tatives has struck a direct blow at its favorite doctrine. 

“<The framers of the Constitution,’ said Mr. Bartlett in his 
speech, ‘were they present in this House to-day, would inevitably 
regard this resolution as a most direct blow at the doctrine of 
States’ rights and at the integrity of the State sovereignties; for 
if you once deprive a State as a collective organism of all share 
in the general Government, you annihilate its federative impor- 
tance.’ : 

“This tinkering with the Constitution merely for stump pur- 
poses is all wrong. The Constitution as it is is good enough for 
us and for the American people, who mean that it shall remain 
unchanged and unaltered in its fundamental, organic structure, 
which has stood the test of a century."—7he Sun (Dem.), New 
York. 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA DISPENSARIES TO 
BE REOPENED. 


OVERNOR TILLMAN issued a proclamation on July 23, 
ordering the county liquor-dispensers to reopen their dis- 
pensaries on August1. The Supreme Court's decision declaring 
the Dispensary Law unconstitutional referred to the Act passed 
by the Legislature in 1892; the amended Act passed in 1893, 
though essentially the same as the previous Act, was not directly 
passed upon by the court, and hence, technically, there is no 
reason for the closing of the dispensaries. Governor Tillman 
declares it to be his intention to enforce the law with greater 
rigor than ever. The complexion of the South Carolina Supreme 
Court has changed since the ruling on the Dispensary Law, the 
term of one of the judges having expired and a new justice, who 
is supposedly friendly to the Dispensary Law, having been ap- 
pointed by the Governor. A test-case is to be brought before the 
court under the amended Law of 1893, and its constitutionality 
will probably be upheld by a majority of the judges. The South 
Carolina Press predicts another civil warin the State as the result 
of the second attempt to enforce the unpopular law. The Dar- 
lington riots of last Winter are still within the recollection of the 
newspaper readers. 


Endless Turmoil and Strife—‘‘The situation is perplexing 
and it is hard to say just exactly what should be done. Before 
the decision of the Supreme Court it was difficult to enforce the 
Dispensary Law. It cost the lives of five or six men and the 
wounding of several others to enforce it. But it will be ten 
times more difficult to enforce the law now than ever before, for 
the disregard for it of its opponents has been increased by the 
decision of the Supreme Court, and the liquor-men feel now that 
those who attempt to break up their business have no warrant of 
law for their action and will be ten times more desperate in re- 
sisting all such attempts. The result will be endless turmoil and 
strife, with frequent callings-out of the militia. The 25,000 or 
30,000 men who are opposed to the Dispensary Law will have no 
hesitation when doing jury-duty to vote for acquittal of persons 
indicted under that law,,no matter how strong the proof, for they 
feel that there is no such law since the decision of the Supreme 
Court. What is to be done then? If convictions cannot be had, 
wherein will be the use of the expense of attempting to get them ? 
We await with fear the result of the reopening. May the all-wise 
God of Nations rule the hearts of men and their actions so that 
peace and not strife may prevail in South Carolina.”—7he Reg- 
aster (Dem.), Columbia, S. C. 


The Governor's Motives.—‘ Whatever injury may be done to 
important private and corporate interests by the Governor's 
erratic conduct, and however the citizens who are not in sym- 
pathy with his peculiar moods and methods may resent his arbi- 
trary and injurious and apparently indefensible exercise of his 
official power, he is acting in an official capacity, and his errors 
can be corrected and overruled only by a higher power, to which 
no doubt early appeal will be made. 

“It is best for every reason to bide patiently the issue of such 
appeal. Theconditions inthe State are disturbed enough already 
at bottom. It would require but little agitation to bring about 
another tumult on the surface such as we had to endure a few 
weeks ago, before the operation of the dispensary-scheme was 
suspended. It is asserted, and there is good reason to believe, 
that the scheme has been revived just at this time and in this 
extraordinary way with the object of causing a renewal of the 
excitement and disorder of that period, for political purposes. 
The campaign which is now in progress excites but little interest 
and its meetings are but slimly attended. The people are at 
peace, and are indulging in needed wholesome reflection in the 
quiet of their homes. The purpose is to set them by the ears 
again, to revive the contest between ‘town’ and ‘country’ in the 
interest of certain candidates, and the dispensary question is to 
be thrown among them to divide them and irritate them and 
array them in opposing ranks once more.”"—7he News and 
Courter (Dem.), Charleston, S. C. 


The Idea of Finality in Legislation Destroyed.—" The strong 
stand against the movement taken by the Supreme Court of the 
State last Spring was apparently the last application of justice to 
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a constitutional question on an impartial scale in the State. The 
court is now to be swept one side, or what in the nature of the 
case is the same thing, the bench is ‘fixed’ to suit the new ele- 
ment in the State. Thus the courts are to be nullified in their 
former and ordinary power to affirm the legality or illegality of 
laws depending for their value on connection with the organic 
legal structure of the State. To contemplate such an action is 
to see its utter unsoundness at once. It means that all idea of 
finality in critical questions of government is destroyed, so far as 
South Carolina is concerned. Those who will feel the effect of 
the changed conditions of justice first in the State will be Till- 
man’s own supporters, but of course they cannot look ahead to 
the annoyance which will come in the near future. They are 
now carried away with admiration for the man’s audacity, and 
with sympathy for his schemes.”—7he Fournal ([nd.), Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


The Dispensary Law Without Revenue Features, Demanded 
by the People.—‘‘The temperance agitation which resulted in 
the enactment of the Dispensary Law was an agitation for Pro- 
hibition. It was Prohibition pure and simple which the Demo- 
cratic voters of the State had endorsed by a majority of ten thou- 
sand. Good faith demanded that no measure should be enacted 
not acceptable to the Prohibitionists. The dispensary system 
was acceptable to them, but not its revenue or profit feature. 
This feature was introduced at the instance of Governor Tillman, 
who wished the State control of the liquor traffic to be made a 
source of revenue as well as a means of restriction. The Pro- 
hibitionists of South Carolina, as well as those at the North, 
believe that public revenue from the liquor-traffic simply inter- 
ests the whole body of taxpayers in its preservation, and are un- 
alterably opposed to it in every form. If, therefore, the Carolina 
Legislature eliminates the profit feature from the law, it will not 
only remove all constitutional difficulties, but will give the State 
the system demanded by the moral sentiment of the majority of 
its constituents.”— 7he Outlook, New Vork. 


A NEGRO’S IMPASSIONED PLEA FOR HIS 
RACE. 


HOSE who wish to read a splendid specimen of impassioned 
eloquence will find it in the article written by the Hon. Fred- 

erick Douglass, ex-Minister to- Haiti, in 7he A. M. E. Church 
Review, for July. Thearticle relates more especially to the con- 
troversy aroused by the frequent lynching of negroes and Miss 
Wells’s crusade of protest in England; but the writer goes on to 
a discussion of the general condition of the Negro, his past and 
future in America, and the various plans for solving the “ race- 
problem,” which he strenuously protests should not be called 


' “the Negro question.” The character of the writer, the nature of 


his theme, the profound feeling with which every paragraph is 
charged, lend a strong dramatic interest to the article, from 
which we quote liberally. 

The first point to which he refers is the charge that the Negro, 
freed from the restraints of slavery, is so prone to the gratifica- 
tion of his lusts as to justify to a great extent the summary pun- 
ishment meted outin the form of lynching. Mr. Douglass denies 
the charge on three grounds: 


“The first ground is, the well-established and well-tested char- 
acter of the Negro on the very point upon which he is now so 
violently and persistently accused. I contend that his whole his- 
tory, in bondage and out of bondage, contradicts and gives the lie 
to the allegation. My second ground for doubt and denial is 
based upon what I know of the character and antecedents of the 
men and women who bring this charge against him. My third 
ground is the palpable unfitness of the mob to testify and which 
is the main witness in the case. 

“I therefore affirm that a fierce and frenzied mob is not and 
ought not to be deemed a competent witness against any man 
accused of any crime whatever and especially the crime now in 
question. The ease with which a mob can be collected, the slight 
causes by which it can be set in motion, and the element of which 
it is composed deprive its testimony of the qualities necessary 
to sound judgment and that which should inspire confidence and 
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command belief. Blinded by its own fury, it is moved by im- 
pulses utterly unfavorable to a clear perception of facts and the 
ability to make an impartial statement of the simple truth. At 
the outset, I challenge the credibility of the mob, and, as the mob 
is the main witness in the case against the Negro, I appeal from 
the judgment of the mob to the judgment of law-abiding men, in 
support of my challenge. I lay special emphasis on the fact that 
it is the mob and the mob only that the country has recognized 
and accepted as its accredited witness against the Negro. The 
mob is its law, its judge, jury, andexecutioner. Ineed not argue 
this point further. Its truth is borne upon its face. 

“But I come to a stronger position. I rest my denial not 
merely upon general principles, but upon well-known facts. 

“T reject the charge brought against the Negro as a class, be- 
cause all through the late war, while the slave-masters of the 
South were absent from their homes, in the field of rebellion, 
with bullets in their pockets, treason in their hearts, broad blades 
in their bloody hands, seeking the life of the Nation, with the 
vile purpose of perpetuating the enslavement of the Negro; their 
wives, their daughters, their sisters and their mothers were left 
in the absolute custody of these same Negroes, and during all 
those long four years of terrible conflict, when the Negro had 
every opportunity to commit the abominable crime now alleged 
against him, there was never a single instance of such crime re- 
ported or charged against him. He was never accused of assault, 
insult, or an attempt to commit an assault upon any white 
woman in the whole South. A fact like this, though negative, 
speaks volumes and ought to have some weight with the Ameri- 
can people on the present question. 

“Then again, on general principles, I donot believe the charge, 
because it implies an improbable change, if not an impossible 
change, in the mental and moral character and composition of the 
Negro. It implies a radical change wholly inconsistent with the 
well-known facts of human nature. It is a contradiction to 
human experience. History does not present an example of a 
transformation in the character of any class of men so extreme, 
so unnatural, and so complete as is implied in this charge. The 
change is too great and the period for it too brief. Instances 
may be cited where men fall like stars from heaven, but such is 
not the usual experience with the masses. Decline in the moral 
character of such is not sudden, but gradual. The downward 
steps are marked at first by slow degrees and by increasing mo- 
mentum, going from bad to worse as they proceed. Time is an 
element in such changes, and I contend that the Negroes of the 
South have not had time to experience this great change and 
reach this lower depth of infamy. On the contrary, in point of 
fact, they have been, and still are, improving and ascending to 
higher and still higher levels of moral and social worth. 

“Again I utterly deny the charge on the fundamental ground 
that those who bring the charge do not and dare not give the 
Negro a chance to be heard in his own defense. He is not al- 
lowed to show the deceptive conditions out of which the charge 
has originated. He is not allowed to vindicate his own character 
from blame, or to criminate the character and motives of his ac- 
cusers. Even the mobocrats themselves admit that it would be 
fatal to their purpose to have the character of the Negro’s ac- 
cusers brought into court. They pretend to a delicate regard for 
the feelings of the parties alleged to have been assaulted. They 
are too modest to have them brought into court. They are, 
therefore, for lynching and against giving a fair trial to the ac- 
cused. This excuse, it is needless to say, is contemptible and 
hypocritical. It is not only mock modesty but mod modesty. 
Men who can collect hundreds and thousands of their kind, if we 
believe them, thirsting for vengeance, and can spread before them, 
in the tempest and whirlwind of vulgar passion, the most dis- 
gusting details of crime, connecting the names of women with 
the same, should not be allowed to shelter themselves under any 
pretense of modesty. Such a pretense is absurd and shameless 
upon the face of it. Who does not know that the modesty of 
womanhood is always, and in every such case, an object for spe- 
cial protection in a court of law? On the other hand, who does 
not know that a lawless mob, composed in part of the basest 
men, can have no such respect for the modesty of women as has 
a court of law? No woman need be ashamed to confront one who 
has insulted her or assaulted her, in any court of law. Besides, 
innocence does not hesitate to come to the rescue of justice, and 
need not even in this case. 

“The only excuse for Lynch Law which has a shadow of support 
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in it is, that the criminal would probably otherwise be allowed to 
escape the punishment due to his crime. But this excuse is not 
employed by the lynchers, though it is sometimes so employed 
by those who apologize for the lynchers. But, for it there is no 
foundation whatever, in a country like the South, where public 
opinion, the laws, the courts, the juries, the advocates are all 
against the Negro, especially one alleged to be guilty of the crime 
now charged. That such an one would be permitted to escape 
condign punishment is not only untenable, but an insult to com- 
mon sense. The chances are that not even an innocent Negro so 
charged would be allowed to escape. 

“You will remember also that, during this time [the early years 
of emancipation] the justification for the murder of Negroes 
was said to be Negro conspiracies, Negro insurrections, Negro 
schemes to murder all the white people, Negro plots to burn the 
towns and tocommit violence generally. These were the excuses 
then depended upon, but never a word was then said or whis- 
pered about Negro outrages upon white women and children. 
So far as the history of that time is concerned, white women and 
children were absolutely safe, and husbands and fathers could 
leave their homes without the slightest anxiety for the safety of 
their families. But now mark the change and the reasons for 
the change. When events proved that no such conspiracies, no 
such insurrections as were then pretended to exist, and which were 
then paraded before the world in glaring headlines in the columns 
of nearly all our newspapers, had ever existed or were even med- 
itated—when these excuses had run their course and had served 
their wicked purpose, when the huts of the Negroes had been 
searched and searched in vain for guns and ammunition to prove 
these charges against the Negro and no such proof was found, 
when there was no way open thereafter to prove these charges 
against the Negro and no way to make the North believe in them, 
they did not even then bring forward the present allegation but 
went on harassing and killing Negroes just the same. But this: 
time they based their right to kill on the ground that it was nec- 
essary to check the domination and supremacy of the Negro and 
to secure the absolute rule of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

“It is important to notice and emphasize here the significant 
fact that there have been three distinct periods of persecutions of 
the Negroes in the South and three distinct sets of excuses for 
this persecution. They have come along precisely in the order 
they were most needed. Each was made to fit its special place. 
First, you remember, as I have said, it was insurrection. When 
that wore out, Negro supremacy became the excuse. When that 
was worn out, then came the charge of assault upon defenseless 
women. I undertake to say that this orderly arrangement and 
periodicity of excuses are significant. They mean something and 
should not be overlooked. They show design, plan, purpose, and 
invention. And now that Negro insurrection and Negro domina- 
tion are no longer defensible asan excuse for Negro persecution, 
there has come in due course another suited to the occasion, and 
this is the heartrending cry of the white women and little white 
children. 

“T repeat, the mistake made by those who, on this ground, ob- 
ject to my theory of the charge against the Negro, is that they 
overlook the natural influence of the life, education, and habits of 
the lynchers. We must remember that these people have not 
now, and have never had, any such respect for human life as is 
common to other men. They have had among them for cen- 
turies a peculiar institution, and that peculiar institution has 
stamped them as a peculiar people. They were not before the 
war, they were not during the war, and have not been since the 
war, in their spirit or in their civilization, a people in common 
with the people of the North, or the civilized world. I will not 
here harrow up your feelings by detailing their treatment of 
Northern prisoners during the war. Their institutions have 
taught them no respect for human life, and especially the life of 
the Negro. It has, in fact, taught them absolute contempt for 
his life. The sacredness of life which ordinary men feel, does 
not touch them anywhere. A dead Negro is with them now, as 
before, a common jest.” 


Mr. Douglass comments bitterly on various evidences of race- 
prejudice, and observes that it was even manifested at the 
Chicago Exposition. “All classesand conditions were there save 
the American Negro.” He takes up, also, the arguments to ex- 
clude Negroes from the ballot-box by educational or other tests, 
on the ground that the country is endangered by the Negroes’ 
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incapacity for political rule. He argues that as they have al- 
ways voted with the two great political parties, any charge that 
they have misused the ballot is a charge against those parties. 
He denounces it as “an outrage upon common-sense or fair deal- 
ing to hold the Negro or his suffrage responsible for any disorder 
that may reign in the Southern States.” He continues: 


“The proposition to disfranchise the colored voter of the South 
in order to solve the race-problem, I therefore denounce as a false 
and cowardly proposition, utterly unworthy of an honest and 
grateful nation. It is a proposition to sacrifice friends in order 
to conciliate enemies ; to surrender the Constitution for the lack of 
moral courage to execute its provisions. It is a proclamation of 
the helplessness of the Nation to protect its owncitizens. It says 
to the colored citizen,‘ We cannot protect you, we therefore propose 
to join your oppressors. Your suffrage has been rendered a fail- 
ure by violence, and we now propose to make it a failure by law.’ 

“Than this, there was never a surrender more dishonorable, 
more ungrateful, or more cowardly. Any statesman, black or 
white, who dares to support such a scheme by any concession, 
deserves no worse punishment than to be allowed to stay at 
home, deprived of all legislative trusts until he repents. Even 
then he should only be received on probation. 

“Do not ask me what will be the final result of the so-called 
Negro problem. I cannot tell you. I have sometimes thought 
that the American people are too great to be small, too just and 
magnanimous to oppress the weak, too brave to yield up the right 
to the strong, and too grateful for public services ever to forget 
them or to reward them. I have fondly hoped that this estimate 
of American character would soon cease to be contradicted or 
putin doubt. But events have made me doubtful. The favor 
with which this proposition of disfranchisement has been received 
by public men, white and black, by Republicans as well as Dem- 
ocrats, has shaken my faith in the nobility of the Nation. I hope 
and trust all will come out right in the end, but the immediate 
future looks dark and troubled. I cannot shut my eyes to the 
ugly facts before me.” 


Of the schemes for colonization of the Negro which have found 
favor even with a number of Negroes, such, for instance, as Bishop 
Turner, he says: 


“The bad thing about it is, that it has of late, owing to perse- 
cution, begun to be advocated by colored men of acknowledged 
ability and learning, and every little while some white statesman 
becomes its advocate. Those gentlemen will doubtless have 
their opinion of me; I certainly have mine of them. My opinion 
is, that if they are sensible, they are insincere; and if they are 
sincere, they arenotsensible. They know, or they ought to know, 
that it would take more money than the cost of the late war, to 
transport even one-half of the colored people of the United States 
to Africa. Whether intentionally or not, they are, as I think, 
simply trifling with an afflicted people. They urge them to look 
for relief where they ought to know that relief is impossible.” 


Mr. Douglass admits that the statement that the Negro was, 
on economic grounds, better off under slavery than now, is 
measurably true. But this, he says, is not because of emancipa- 
tion, but because of the defeat of it. 


“The land-owners of the South want the labor of the Negro on 
the hardest terms possible. They once had it fornothing. ‘They 
now want it for next to nothing. To accomplish this, they have 
contrived three ways. The first is, to rent their land to the Negro 
at an exorbitant price per annum and compel him to mortgage 
his crop in advance to pay this rent, The laws under which this 
is done are entirely in the interest of the landlord. He has a first 
claim upon everything produced on the land. The Negro can 
have nothing, can keep nothing, can sell nothing, without the 
- consent of the landlord. As the Negro is at the start poor and 
empty-handed, he has to draw on the landlord for meat and bread 
to feed himself and family while his crop is growing. The land- 
lord keeps books; the Negro does not; hence, no matter how 
hard he may work or how saving he may be, he is, in most cases, 
brought in debt at the end of the year, and, once in debt, he is 
fastened to the land as by hooks of steel. If he attempts to leave, 
he may be arrested under the order of the law. 

“Another way, which is still more effective, is the practice of 
paying the laborer with orders on the store instead of lawful 
money. By this means, money is kept out of the hands of the 
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Negro, and the Negro is kept entirely in the hands of the land 
lord. He cannot save money, because he gets no money to save. 
He cannot seek a better market for his labor, because he has no 
money with which to pay his fare, and because he is, by that 
vicious order-system, already in debt, and therefore already in 
bondage. Thus, he is riveted toone place and is, in some sense, 
a slave; fora man to whom it can be said, ‘You shall work for 
me for what I choose to pay you and how I shall choose to pay 
you,’ is in fact a slave, though he may be called a free man.” 

“And for all this,” says Mr. Douglass, ‘there is enly one rem- 
edy—justice.” - He warmly recommends its adoption, and says 

“Tn old times when it was asked, ‘How can we abolish slavery ?’ 
the answer was ‘Quit stealing.’ 

“The same is the solution of the race-problem to-day. The whole 
thing can be done simply by no longer violating the amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, and no longer evading 
the claims of justice. If this were done, there would be no Negro 
problem or National problem to vex the South or to vex the Nation. 

“Let the organic law of the land be honestly sustained and 
obeyed. Letthe political parties cease to palter in a double sense 
and live up to the noble declarations we find in their platforms. 
Let the statesmen of our country live up to their convictions. In 
the language of ex-Senator Ingalls: ‘Let the nation try justice 
and the problem will be solved.’” 


THE FRENCH ANTI-ANARCHIST LEGISLA- 
TION. 


_——o Anti-Anarchist Bill, which both Houses of the French 

Assembly have passed by a large majority, is a most dras- 
tic piece of legislation. The Radicals and Socialists of France 
denounce it as a revival of the worst legislation of the Empire, 
and assert that the new Law suppresses the freedom of the Press, 
and violates the fundamental principles of a free government. 
The protests against it in the Assembly have been vehement 
and vigorous, but not a single amendment aiming at the restric- 
tion of the scope or duration of the measure has been carried. 
The Paris correspondent of 7he London Daily News givesa full 
account of the provisions of the new Law, as follows: 

It is so drastic that a private letter merely reflecting Anarchistic views, 
opened at the Post Office, is enough to send the writer to prison for a period 
of three months or more. Offenses under the Bill will no longer be under 
the cognizance of a jury, because with this body there is always the risk of 
acquittal, but will be brought before the Correctional Tribunal. Persons 
convicted will serve their terms of imprisonment in solitary confinement, 
without, however, having the privilege of reduced time, which is given to 
ordinary prisoners electing to go to a cellular prison. 

“Section 2 of: the Bill enacts that any person who, without becoming 
amendable: to existing legislation against conspiracy, rebellion, etc., has 
committed an act of Anarchistic propaganda, shal! be liable to a sentence 
of imprisonment for from three months to two years, and a fine of from 1ooto 
2,000 francs. The term ‘Anarchistic propaganda,’ is construed to mean 
either the advocacy or the approbation after the fact of murder, pillage, 
arson,or theft, whether uttered publicly or in private. This includes private 
corespondence and the distribution of Anarchist literature, even when not 
advocating crime. Personssentenced to terms of upward ofa year’s im- 
prisonment may be sentenced, at the discretion of the Court, to compulsory 
residence for life, in a penal colony, such as Cayenne. The courts will be 
empowered, in any Anarchist case, to prohibit newspapers from publishing 
the whole or part of thetrial, under penalty of six days’ toa month’s im- 
prisonment, and a fine of from 1,000 to 10,000 francs.” 

The Opposition of the French Press.—“It may be questioned 
whether the right to report and to comment upon a criminal trial 
of any kind be not a right which cannot be denied without abridg- 
ing the freedom of the Press. It may also be very seriously 
questioned whether a trial can properly be called public which it 
is an offense to report. If the time comes, or when the times 
comes, when we shall be obliged to make special provision 
against Anarchistic crimes, it is doubtful whether we should be 
able, without so changing our Constitution as to weaken what we 
regard as the safeguards of liberty, to make precisely the same 
provision against them that the French Republic is making. 

“And yet the provisions that have thus been adopted by the 
Chamber of Deputies are provisions accurately fitted to deal with 
a new kind of crime. However Anarchist criminals may differ 
among themselves, there is one trait that they all have in com- 
mon, and that is a morbid love of notoriety. They commonly 
run away after they have committed the crimes, but when they 
are caught they are sustained and soothed by an unfaltering 
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trust in the notoriety they will get out of the transaction and the 
space they will occupy in the newspapers. ‘Take away this ex- 
pectation, and you remove the main motive to the commission of 
Anarchistic crimes. In that case, nobody would attempt an as- 





























FRANCE FIGHTING ANARCHY, 
—Deutche Wespen, Eerlin. 


sassination or a massacre unless he really considered himself as 
the victim of oppression. 

“That the French Press should be opposed to a prohibition 
that deprives it of so much attractive ‘copy’ was to be expected. 
But the French Press is not entitled to any great consideration. 
During the debate, a Deputy observed that journalism was not a 
profession, but a trade, whereat the reporters took great offerfse 
and resolved to ‘call him out.’ But that does not invalidate what 
he said. The French Press is perhaps, in spite of the brilliant 
talents it enlists, the most venal and contemptible in Europe.”— 
The Times, New York. 


Effectual Provisions.—‘‘Excellently conceived were the two 
Articles passed by heavy majorities. One of them called for 
the solitary confinement of Anarchists imprisoned under the 
new Law. This will put an end to visiting delegations and 
flowers and interviews and theatrical posing. A still heavier 
blow was struck by the Fifth Article, forbidding the Press to re- 
port Anarchist trials. This will destroy what little glamour is left 
about the unlucky Anarchist. Solitary confinement and trial un- 
reported are enough to disgust any man seeking to acquire fame 
and do the world good by Anarchist crimes. But thus it is that, 
as one indignant Deputy of the Revolutionary Socialist group 
declared, the Anarchist scare is being made use of to strangle the 
Republic. But he ought not tocomplain. Carnot was assassi- 
nated not for private revenge, but for moral effect on the public. 
But the effect turns out to be, not to bring Society to its knees, 
but to make it put a sharper edge on its guillotine, ready for 
Anarchist necks. A party that sets about producing great moral 
effects must take them as they come.”—7he Evening Post, New 
York. 


Publicity Essential to Public Safety.—‘‘Imitative hysteria, in 
the broad sense of the term, plays so important a part in these 
Anarchist offenses, each crime leading to others under hysterical 
imitation, that there is much to be said in favor of prohibiting 
any public report of the trials of men to whom public notoriety 
makes up for all pains and penalties. At the same time, the risk 
to society from surrounding any criminal proceedings with 
secrecy is so great that it is a mistake to suppress reports even of 
the trials of these hysterical aspirants for Anarchist applause. 
Publicity is essential to public safety, and in modern States the 
audience of the court-room in no sense insures publicity. 

“Necessary as this legislation appears to be in France, where 
juries appear more open to intimidation than here, no such laws 
are needed here. Our laws, our courts, and our juries may be 
trusted to deal with the crimes of Anarchy as with all crimes, and 
no more summary punishment has ever been meted out than was 
dealt out on the scaffold in Chicago seven years ago. Civiliza- 
tion is in no mood to surrender to Anarchy and will not. Be 
Anarchist crime what it may, punishment will follow inexorably.” 
—The Press, Philadelphia. 


NOTES. 


THE TRIAL OF THE STRIKE-LEADERS.—President Debs and the other 
officers of the American Railway Union filed their answers to the informa- 
tions charging them with contempt of court in disregarding the order 
issued in connection with the railroad-strike, and moved that the informa- 
tions be quashed. In their answers, they denied that they did or could, 
under the rules of their organization, order anybody to strike or violate his 
agreement with the railroad-companies, The motion to quash was over- 
ruled, but the illness of the prosecuting attorneys prevented the trial from 
taking place. The case was continued till September. Debs and his asso- 
ciates were released on bail. 


NEW YORK POLICE-CORRUPTION.—After an interesting trial which lasted 
nearly a week, the New York Police Board found Captain Doherty andtwo 
ward-men, Meehan and Hock, guilty of neglect of duty and accepting 
money from a disorderly house for “ protection,’’ and dismissed them from 
the police-force. The evidence produced was a repetition of that gathered by 
Mr. Goff and presented tothe Lexow Investigation Committee. Other police- 
officials, implicated by the evidence, have been suspended, and their trial is 
to occur within a few weeks. The prosecuting attorney in these trials is 
Assistant District Attorney Wellman, whose searching cross-examination 
compelled the defendants to convict themselves out of their own mouths. 
Referring to these trials, Zhe New York Times (Dem.) says: “In one point 
of view the trial of Doherty has been a solemn and unamusing farce. Such 
must be the trial of any Police Captain before the present Police Commis- 
sioners. Change places, and, handy-dandy, which is the Justice, which is 
the thief? Why has not Doherty been trying the Police Commissioners? 
... They ought to know, and probably they do know, that while 
they have been investigating Doherty the public has been investiga- 
ting them, and wondering how they dared to try him, and whether it 
was possible that there were any other Police Captains of whomthey knew 
more than the Captains knew of them, and whom they would dare totry. 
As to that, we shall see what we shall see. In another point of view the dis- 
missal of Doherty is a tardy vindication of public justice. It is true that 
reform by decimation is neither a wholesome nor a pleasant mode of reform. 
It is true, also, that Doherty has done no more than very many of his fellow- 
Captains are popularly believed to have done, and no more than several of 
them have been publicly accused under oath of having done. It may be 
true that Doherty is more eminently unlucky than corrupt. But he has no 
right tocomplain. He knew that his practices were unlawful, and that, if 
his superiors connived at them for atime and a long time, if the corrupt 
influence upon which he relied had failed him he would be liable to punish- 
ment.”’ 


THE STRIKE INVESTIGATION COMMISSION.—The men selected by Presi- 
dent Cleveland to act with Carroll D. Wright, United States Commissioner 
of Labor, as a Commission to investigate the recent railway-strike and Pull- 
man boycott, are John D. Kernan, a New York lawyer and former Railroad 
Commissioner, and Judge N. E. Worthington, of Peoria, Ill., who served two 
terms in Congress. Both appointees are said to have given much attention 
tothe labor problem. They will take up their work without delay. Zhe 
Philadelphia Press says about the results to be expected from the Com- 
mission: ‘* The only thing the Commission can do is to report upon the facts 
of the cases. The strike is over, and the inquiry is in effect a post-mortem 
examination. It depends upon the judgment and discretion of the Com- 
missioners whether the results of their labor shall compensate the country 
for the expense of the investigation. One can imagine some good resulting 
from it, provided the inquiry shall not be allowed to drag on for a year or 
more, and the report shall be compressed into a pamphlet widely read, in- 
stead of being expanded into a volume, the copies of which would be sent 
to junk-shops and paper-mills as soon as they had left the Government 
printing-house.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


‘“SHAKESPEARIAN quotations have been flying around the United States 
Senate a great deal of late, but no one has ventured, in discussing the sub- 
ject of sugar, to bring forward the verse from ‘ Hamlet’ beginning: 
‘With devotion’s visage, and pious action, we do sugar o’er the devil him- 
self.’”""— The Ledger, Philadelphia. 

‘“THE Senate has forcibly declared itself for the free admission of family 
skeletons.’’— Zhe Star, Washington. 

“ AFTER thirty years of high Tariff the American workingman finds more 
food for reflection than for digestion.”—7he Post-Dispatch, St. Louts. 


‘* A MEMBER of the Senatorial Sugar Investigating Committee says ‘the 


scent is getting hot.’ It has long been extremely malodorous.”—7he World, * 


New York. 


‘“ WHEN it comes to the election of United States Senators, it may tran- 
spire that the Senate doesn’t choose to let the people choose."’—Zhe fost, 
Washington. 


“KOREA isin an unenviable position. Geographically she is between the 
Chinese devil and the deep sea of Japan.”"—7%e Advertiser, New York. 


“THE coolest place in Washington is between the Senate chamber aud 
the White House.”—Springfield Union. 


“THE a bcd of the new American alphabet is something to be proud of— 


Altgeld, Breckinridge, Coxey, and Debs.”’"—7he Tribune, New York. 
“THE King of Korea seems to be suffering from a complete tie-up.” —7he 
World, New Yor R. 


‘““MANY a man has got into Congress through his ability to talk, but such 
a gift will hardly be a recommendation in the future.”—Zhe News, /ndian- 
afpolis. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN ON DRUMMOND’S 
IDEA OF EVOLUTION. 


ARWIN named his famous work “The Descent of Man,” 

and Professor Drummond, when he undertakes to prove 

that the Evolutionists of the Darwin School are wrong, calls his 
book “The Ascent of Man.” This book has called forth much dis- 
cussion, but probably no one has analyzed Drummond's conception 
of evolution more critically than Washington Gladden, from whose 
article in McClure's Magazine, August, we take the following : 


“It is ‘the missing factor in current theories’ which Professor 
Drummond seeks to supply. The factor is not quite accurately 
described as missing ; its existence has been doubtfully recognized 
by many writers; even Mr. Spencer has furtively toyed with it; 
but the part that it has played has been inconspicuous. Professor 
Drummond has given it a rank and an importance which most evo- 
lutionists have not accorded it. The neglected factor is Altruism. 

“The motive force of the whole evolutionary process has been 
supposed to be the struggle for life. Mr. Drummond insists 
that, from the foundations of the world, 
the struggle for the life of others has been 
going on beside the struggle for life ; that 
the one movement is as much the law of 
nature as the other; that they are equally 
primordial, equally productive; and that 
the attempt to construe evolution in terms 
of the one, ignoring or slighting the other, 
must result in grievous and fatal error. 
Of all this vast secular progress the key- 
word has been assumed to be strife. But 
this teacher declares that there is another 
word which was spoken in the beginning, 
in the dawn of the creation, when the 
morning stars first sang together, and 
which has been sounding ever since in 
ears that were not too dull to hear, and 
that word is Love. 

“When we dissect down to that form of 
matter with which all life is associated, 
we find it already discharging, in the 
humblest organisms visible by the micro- 
scope, the function on which the stupen- 
dous superstructure of altruism indirectly 
comes to rest. Take the tiniest protoplas- 
mic cell, immerse it in a suitable medium, 
and presently it will perform two great 





constitute the eternal distinction between 
the living and the dead—nutrition and reproduction. At one 


. moment, in pursuance of the struggle for life, it will call in 


matter from without, and assimilate it to itself; at another 
moment, in pursuance of the struggle for the life of others, it 
will set a portion of that matter apart, add to it, and finally give 
it away to form another life. Even at its dawn life is receiver 
and giver; even in protoplasm is selfism and otherism. These 
two tendencies are not fortuitous. They have been lived into 
existence. They are not grafts on the tree of life; they are its 
nature, its essential life. They are not painted on the canvas, 
but woven through it. 

“At one or two points we are left in some doubt as to whether 
Professor Drummond expects the struggle for life to continue. 
The notion that egoism is to be finally supplanted by altruism, 
which some modern teachers are popularizing, will gain support 
from an occasional sentence. But this theory is not supported by 
a more careful reading. The whole truth is outlined in the fol- 
lowing sentences : 

“*The struggle for life, as life’s dynamic, can never wholly cease. Inthe 
keenness of its energy, the splendor of its stimulus, its bracing effect on 
character, its wholesome tension throughout the whole range of action, it 
must remain with us to the end. But in the virulence of its animal qual- 
ities it must surely pass away. There are those who, without reflecting 
on this qualitative change, would govern society by the merely animal 
struggle—those who claim for this the sanction of nature, and lay down the 
principle of selfishness as the eternally working law. The eternal law, as 
we shall presently see, is unselfishness. But even the selfishness of early 
nature loses its sting with time; the self.that is in it becomes a higher self, 
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and the world in which it acts isso much a better world that if self gave 
full rein to the animal it would be instantly extinguished.’ 


“What we may hope for is, that the constantly enlarging per- 
ception of the supremacy of spiritual forces, and the organic 
identity of human interests, will bring men, by and by, to a 
height of experience at which the self-affirmation which is the 
vital core of egoism, and the self-impartation which is the essence 
of altruism, shall be joined together, ‘like perfect music unto 
noble words,’ and we shall know by heart the meaning of the 
law, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 

‘“When we say that otherism is found in the very beginnings 
of life, it is not, of course, imagined that we can put the whole 
ethical content of what we now know as unselfishness or self- 
sacrifice into those formal movements of protoplasm or protozoa, 
Love in its full spiritual meaning is not there; but no more is 
hate or strife. It is an error to interpret anything sub-human in 
terms of benevolence, and it is equally an error to interpret it in 
terms of malevolence. The movements on this plane are uncon- 
scious, and, of course, unmoral. But what may be claimed is 
that the foundations of altruism are as deeply imbedded in the 
nature of things as are the foundations of egoism. Even Mr. 
Spencer has said that ‘self-sacrifice is no less primordial than 

self-preservation ;’ and that, ‘from the 

1 dawn of life, egoism has been dependent 

upon altruism, as altruism has been de- 
pendent upon egoism’ (Data of Ethics, 
Chapter XII.). This is the truth which 
Mr. Drummond’s exposition clears and 
illuminates with such a wealth of illustra- 
tion. It is not too much to say that his 
interpretation, where it is accepted, will 
put a very different face upon life from 
that which the current evolutionary studies 
have tended to give it. It is a change of 
accent, merely; but of vast significance.” 





IMOGEN AND DESDEMONA. 


T may be that the women of fiction are 
only ideals, but we venture to say 
that there are quite as lovable women in 
real life as ever entered the heart of poet 
to conceive. In 7he Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, London, June, Mr. H. Schultz Wil- 
son writes con amore of ‘The Women of 
Fiction.” His paper is very long, so we 
select what he says of /mogen and Des- 
demona: 


erat a ad 


“As we think of them we are compassed 
by such a cloud of witnesses. They belong to all times and ap- 
pear in all costumes. Their beauties vary. They are dark and 
fair; are tall (like Rosalind or Mignonne.) ‘They are gentle, 
soft, and tender, or brilliant, witty, and vivacious. Their variety 
is infinite as their witchery is irresistible. 

“We will call up the spirits of those only whom we can worship 
and can love. The women of fiction include Lady Macbeths, 
Gonerils, Mrs. Mackenzies, Becky Sharps ; but it is not to-day 
our stint to speak of such women, even though they be, as they 
often are, as profoundly true to life as are the darling heroines of 
story and of song. 

“How shall we, gravelled for want of space, select from Shake- 
speare’s heroines? They must come first. They are happily so 
many, and all are so divine. If we must restrict ourselves to, 
say, two of them, let us select /mwogen and Desdemona. God 
never made women purer, tenderer, lovelier, than these two. 
Imogen is a royal lady, while Desdemona is the daughter of a 
patrician only; but each chooses nobly for herself, and, in defi- 
ance of parental authority, gives heart and hand to a lover who 
is her soul’s free election. Their lots are different: poor Des- 
demona is piteously done to death by the hand that she so loved ; 
while /mogen forgives an erring husband—we forgive him only 
because she forgives him—and the curtain falls upon a prospect 
of supreme and regal wedded happiness. These dear, divine 
ladies resemble each other specially in the qualities of loftiest 
wemanly purity and modesty. /mogen prayed her husband ‘oft 
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forbearance ;’ Desdemona asks, in her chaste, wondering sim- 
plicity : 

“ «Dost thou in conscience think—tell me, Z7zz7za—that there be 
women do abuse their husbands in such gross kind?’ 

“And these sweet saints of wives are so nobly constant, so ten- 
derly forgiving, and sotrue. It is the arch-fiend’s mock to slay 
Desdemona for a suspicion of faithlessness in a woman who could 
not be, nor even conceive being, false. It took an /ago to bring 
about that tragic result; as it required the devilish arts of an 
Tachimo to induce the besotted Pos‘humus to believe in the sup- 
posed sin of fair, royal /mwogen. This princess was incapable 
of being, even in thought, foul or false; yet, both these peerless 
creatures are traduced, and become the victims of their own 
transcendent virtue. Oh, the pity of it! But it is the dark of 
night that makes the stars shine sogloriously. Their background 
of slanderous mischance renders the heroines more brightly fair 
and noble. 

““As we learn to know and love such women, we feel reverently 
how ideal a relation—the loftiest granted to humanity—marriage 
maybe. A heroine meansa godlike woman; and Shakespeare’s 
heroines are fully that. They are fair, and—fairer than that 
word—of wondrous virtues. Winsome, graceful, feeling, they 
do not attach or attract through the mere senses; but are in their 
loveliness and in their charms physical types and expressions of 
spiritual, ideal beauty—of a beauty which delights alike the 
brain, the senses, and the soul.” 


SOME LEADING ITALIAN WRITERS OF 
TO-DAY. 


T has been said by a Frenchman, and not without good reason, 
that “‘contemporary Italy has been originated from without,” 
both the kingdom and its literature; that “Italian literature is 
only a brilliant satellite.” Be this as it may, Italian scientific lit- 
erature and belles-lettres are relatively more voluminous than 
those of any other country. In spite of the Frenchman’s sneer at 
lack of originality, Italian literature is freely translated into other 
languages. The reason for this phenomenon is probably the fact 
that it reflects so truly the “spirit of transition” of the Nineteenth 
Century. Italy is the youngest nation, at the same time as it is 
the oldest country. Both extremes meet in the Italian mind and 
both find expression in its literature. 
An Italian, Henri Montecorboli, contributes a long essay on 
“Contemporary Italian Literature” to the current Revue Ency- 
clopédigue, from which we translate as follows: 


“The foremost poets of to-day are Carducci, Rapisardi, D’An- 
nunzio, Marradi, Pascoli, and Mazzoni. Among these Carducci is 
the glory of contemporaneous Italy. Any land would hold him 
great. He is the most perfect expression of that Latin character 
which has never died out in Italy. The old national soul lives 
again in him; pagan in 
substance, it has never 
been thoroughly Chris- 
tianized. 

“In Levia Gravia, 
Carducci censures the 
Italians severely: ‘The 
Italian people may be 
said to have genius for 
the plastic arts, perhaps 
also a passion for music, 
but it is icy, immovable, 
before poetry, before the 
disinterested art of delin- 
eating superior or inte- 
rior phantasms symmet- 
rically in harmonious 
words. 

“With Carducci, anew 
bent in Italian poetry has begun. To his school, if we may so 
call it, belongs the hot-headed Gabriele d’Annunzio, who makes 
an interesting contrast to the former. He is aristocratic, yet he 
glories in unveiled and outspoken language. He is an Italian 
Flaubert. As to form his language is elegant. He evokes mel- 
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ody from rhythmically placed words. His Madriga/? are chis- 
eled with exquisite ability, and his Vecchi Pastelii are truly 
wonderful in plastic 
power, rich coloring and 
voluptuous scenes. His 
romances have not been 
successful. 

“ Arturo Graf is wholly 
ofadifferent stamp. He 
is a pessimist of the deep- 
est dye. He suffers from 
the malady fin de siecle. 
Chill and despair pervade 
his lines. His main mo- 
tive is the mystery and 
pain of the universe. 
His pictures are ‘dark in 
dark’ and evoke only 
sighs; yet he is a true 
poet. 

“It cannot be denied 
that French literature has 
exerted a strong influence 
upon our novelists, upon 
the new-comers, Di Ro- 
berto and Butti, as upon 
the older ones, Vega and 
Capnana. We also trace 
Russian and Norwegian 
streaks. 

“Most original are Fogassaro, Matilde Serao and Bruno 
Sperani.” 


MME. MATILDE SERAO. 


A late number of 77/skueren, Copenhagen, contains an article 
especially devoted to Matilde Serao, some of whose works lately 
appeared in Danish. The Danish poet, S. Schandorph, says: 

“Matilde Serao’s name is perhaps the best-known name in 
Italy. Her spirit permeates all poetic arts. Carducci is most 
prominent in lyrical poetry, Verga in novels, and Filippo Zam- 
boni in the drama. 

“She was born, 1856, in Greece, where her father, a political 
fugitive, lived and married a Princess Scanary. Matilda Serao, 
according to her own statement, owes much to her mother. Both 
parents died soon and left her in peverty. She started in the 
struggle for life as a telegraph operator; after that occupation 
she did reportorial work and was only seventeen years old when 
her A fale and Piccolo made her name known. Since then she 
has issued a volume every year. She is a very handsome woman 
and remarkably outspoken, yet never coarse or vulgar as the nat- 
uralists of to-day. Her plots are so simple and real that one 
forgets he is reading a story and not an account of some people’s 
lives. Her character delineations of men are as fine and correct 
as those of women. Her language flows easily and her Neapoli- 


tan and highly colored style is delightful.”— 7ranslated for Tur 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN POETS. 


NE of the points worth noting in regard to an article by 
Thomas Bradfield in 7he Westminster Review, on 
‘* America’s Chief Poets,” is the fact that he fails to include among 
the “‘chief poets” any of those now living. His list is as follows: 
Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, Bryant, Poe, Whitman. 
In his picture of this group, as he would have it carved “upon 
the front of the New World’s Temple of Art,” he places Bryant 
in the center, with Longfellow and Whittier on each side. Poe 
and Emerson are placed at opposite corners, “‘the one as the artist 
of the beautiful, and the other as that of the true.” Whitman 
stands somewhat apart, as if in doubt whether he belongs to the 
group, and Lowell stands at one side, “his gaze fixed in admira- 
tion and delight upon the author of ‘The Raven.’” The whole 
article is appreciative, but not unreservedly so by any means. 
By way of introduction the writer says: 
“In the Republic of Plato, poets, it will be remembered, have 
no place. Inthe perfected condition of humanity to which the 
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imagination of the seer looked forward, their utility is not recog- 
nized. Herein, perhaps, lies one of the reasons of their omission. 
Plato's conception is that of an ideal state, where there are no 
evils to scourge, no wrongs to redress, and no condition more 
admirable to be pictured with a view to future attainment. But 
in the actual Republic of America, poets have not only an exist- 
ence, but have played a very distinct and important part in sha- 
ping the destinies of their country.” 


Mr. Bradfield thinks’ our poets have had limited vision into 
spiritual truths, expressing his criticism as follows: 


“Among the gifted singers of the New World, except in one 
or two rare and fitful instances, there has been no expression of 
this higher union between our spiritual faculties and aspirations 
and their symbolization in nature or experience. America’s 
truest poets delight in subjects which belong to the region of 
actuality; their sympathies and discernment are more apprecia- 
tive of the varying moods and tendencies of the society around 
them than with the immutable magnificence of those regions of 
which it has been sung that 

** We know not whence they are; but this we know: 
That they from all eternity have been, 
And shall to all eternity endure.’ 

“The sphere of America’s poets being thus limited, we find 
within their compass a clear apprehension of the nobler practical 
aims of humanity, a warm and appreciative love of Nature, with 
a graceful and, in some instances, a lofty and noble power of de- 
scribing her varied attractions and influences; a tender and beau- 
tiful rhythmic gift, delighting to linger upon the gentler traits 
and aspirations of man, as well as his every-day requirements 
and experiences. These characteristics are generally delight- 
fully, often with abiding charm and loveliness, depicted in flow- 
ing verse soas to find a sympathetic respense and appreciation in 
a thousand hearts; but still, as Carlyle reminds us, ‘the degree 
of vision that dwells in a man is the correct measure of a man,’ 
and throughout nearly the whole of American poetry we find a 
limitation of vision, and an absence of the deeper lyric tones of 
the singer.” 


We find the following concerning Bryant: 


“Clear and condensed in his epithets rather than graceful, and 
in his similitudes terse and nervous, with rare discrimination in 
their use, Bryant’s poems, especially his longer ones, although 
they may not appeal to such a large circle of readers as Long- 
fellow’s or Poe’s, strike a deeper note and are more massive and 
rounded in conception.” 

Poe is characterized as “‘inheritor of unfulfilled renown.” His 
‘ 


finest efforts are 
materially affect our estimate of their nobleness,” and “the 


‘marred by excesses and shortcomings which 


splendor of his imaginative conceptions is fitful and uncertain ;” 
but nevertheless the conclusion reached is that “his genius be- 
longed to a rarer plane of inspiration than that of any contem- 
porary American poet.” 

Longfellow’s “graceful fancy” is extolled, and his “lute-like 
music, with now and again a deeper note in harmony with the 
grander echoes of creation, as if his spirit had sometimes lingered 
near the threshold of the divine. But within the precincts, much 
less behind the veil, it has not been his to gaze.” 

Of Emerson's work it is said that some of it “is distinguished 
by a radiant insight and power of imaginative presentiment of a 
very rare description ;” but he is ‘“‘a poet without musical verse,” 
“limited in his command over the musical attractions of lan- 
guage,” yet able to “express himself with a clear lyric impulse.” 

“Noble, inspiring, progressive, sympathetic,” are adjectives 
applied to Lowell’s serious poetry, but— 

“The art that shapes it, as the wisdom which animates, does 
not lift it into the higher region of enduring verse. Its passion 
and imagination,as its humor and tenderness, are of transient im- 
pulse, and where he strikes his most abiding notes, as in Auf 
Wiedersehen, the verse and thought of which are both nobly 
affecting, he seems just to miss that ineffable, subtle ‘essential’ 
which should make its pathos and its reflections immortal.” 


Whitman, we are told, had a “peculiarly vehement and original 
power of expression ;” he “possessed the gift of poetic phrase as 
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well as poetic rhythm ; but he “has assuredly not approached” the 
“supreme excellence.” 

The comparison of Whittier with some of his contemporaries is 
made : 

“Although Bryant surpasses Whittier in bold picturesque out- 
line and in the majesty of his subjects, the Quaker poet is the 
more real and delicate delineator of American scenery and its’ 


characteristic varieties of times and seasons; in these respects 


also excelling the cultured grace of Longfellow. Whittier’s ideas 
are fresher, more spontaneous, and the fiber of his poetry more 
distinctly homespun. Lastly, there appears to us a completeness 
in his work, admirably reflective of the quiet rounded beauty of 
the man’s life. On those subjects, which too often tempt 
the poet into regions of vague speculation, his firm, simple, 
broadly enlightened faith was his noblest as it was undoubtedly 
his surest guide. He has never dived heedlessly into those 
mighty questionings which allure and perplex the daring inquirer ; 


and when he approaches the mystery of existence it is with a , 


solution for the riddle in the depth and confidence of his own 
noble-hearted belief.” 


A NEW HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 


“*EORGE KENNAN has so thoroughly impressed Americans 

with the idea that the characteristics of Russia are absolu- 

tism and Nihilism, that we are apt to forget that she has devel- 
oped other traits. 

Mrs. J. Napier Broadhead has undertaken to correct this im- 
pression. She has lately published “Slav and Moslem: Histori- 
cal Sketches.”* Her work is very erudite, and shows Russia to 
us in an entirely new light. 

Here is a sober and trenchant defence of Russia by an Ameri- 
can woman. Judging Russia in comparison with Turkey, we 
learn from this book to subscribe to Freeman's statement, that 
Turkey is not a Government, but an organized brigandage, while 
Russia zs a Government in the highest sense of the word. 

The chapter “ Russian Characteristics” opens with remarks on 
the influences of “‘those everlasting plains, which roll on monot- 
onously from verst to verst.” ‘To them, the author ascribes ‘the 
vague melancholy that is the keynote of the Slav nature, and this 
compassionate tenderness, sad as the song of a Moujik, which 


sings through the writings of all typical Russian authors.” 


“But this substratum of melancholy in the national character is 
by no means an unsurmountable evil. Like the American, the 
Russian temperament craves for moral stimulants, and loves to 
run risks and take chances. 

“The confidence in the future destinies of the country certainly 
is strong among Russian patriots. Their firm conviction is that 
‘they have a great mission to fulfil,’ and it is on their future 
greatness that national self-complacency dwells, rather than on 
their present status, to the evils of which they are keenly alive. 

“The hackneyed word ‘Constitution’ is meaningless to the 
ordinary Russian mind. With modern ideas of political liberty, 
the masses have no sympathy. ‘The representative system in 
no wise appeals to them, and it is with difficulty that the peasants 
are persuaded to send delegates to the Zemstvos, or provincial 
assemblies. Popular government, as it is practiced in the Mir, 
they understand and appreciate, while they cling to autocracy 
with every fiber of their being.” 

The chapter on Russia in Asia is, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing. The author says: 

“If it were desirable that Asia should be brought within the 
pale of European civilization, no nation is better fitted for the en- 
terprise than Russia. She is a many-sided nation, composed of 
so great a multiplicity of elements, both homogeneous and 
heterogeneous, that with all the nations of Asia she has some 
points of contact. None of the Teutonic or Latin races have, in 
an equal degree, her genius for colonization. Indeed ‘her whole 
history is one of colonization.’ She does more than colonize, she 
assimilates the conquered races. Russia does not take posses- 

*‘*Slav and Moslem.” Historical sketches by J. Milliken Napier Broad- 
head. Aiken Publishing Co., Aiken, S. C.: viii. and 301 pp., 8vo. 
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sion of a country with sword in one hand and Bible or Cross in 
the other, but by her merchants and her peaceful Moujiks, who 
readily fraternize with the conquered races. 

“There is in the Anglo-Saxon nature an unconquerable morgue, 
a sublime feeling of race-superiority, which makes it impossible 
for them to amalgamate with those they consider their inferiors ; 
and, as a race, they have, or think they have, no peers on the 
face of the globe. After more than a century of domination in 
India, and in spite of the millions and millions which have been 
spent on missionaries and educational institutions, there is not 
the least rapprochement between the English and their dusky 
compatriots in India. Within a few years of the storming of 
Gheok Tepé, some of Skobelef’s bravest opponents were raised 
to the rank of commanding officers in the Russian army; and in 
the civil administration, the fact of being a native citizen is no 
bar against holding high office. 

“The hideous slave-traffic, that still flourishes in Morocco and 
at Constantinople, under the very eyes of the European Powers, 
has been abolished in Central Asia from the strongholds of Mus- 
sulman fanaticism, and by Russia.” 


In the last chapter we find some strong words about the Turks: 


“Not only have the Turks paralyzed, in the march of progress, 
the nations on whom they have preyed for centuries, but these 
Moslems have not even, in themselves, any elements of evolution. 
Between 1756 and 1857 England has deposed Mussulman Princes 
in India, one after another, and annexed their territory, on the 
ground that they were incapable or unworthy to govern even 
peoples of their own race and creed. Why should Russia’s hand 
have been stayed whenever she has attempted to carry out the 
same policy, in the Balkan peninsula?” 

The author writes evidently from a knowledge obtained in 
Russia and from association with people of all classes. This 
gives her the power to impress upon the reader a conception, 
hidden between the lines, of the place which Russia must occupy 
in no distant day. And that conception seems to be that the 
future belongs to Russia. 


THE REAL MADAME SANS-GENE. 


| ge pene SANS-GENE is the title of M. Sardou’s latest 

play recently produced in London. The lady thus desig- 
nated in the play is the Duchess of Dantzig, a woman sprung from 
the people, with a strong, assertive personality, and a very thor- 
ough contempt for the court ladies, who were, for the most part, 
afraid of the good-natured but outspoken Duchess. But this is 
not the real historical Madame Sans-Géne, as we learn from an 
article in The New Review, London, July, by A. D. Vandam, 
who tells us that that title belongs by right and prescription to 
Thérése Sutter zée Figueur, a soldier of the Republic, who began 
her military career,in 1793, by defending Lyons against the soldiers 
of the Convention. ‘Taken prisoner by General Carteaux in this, 
her first engagement, she was invited by the general to enlist in 
the regular army, and as a cavalry soldier became quite a con- 
M. Vandam makes 
M. Sardou’s play the occasion for a complete narrative of the 


spicuous figure in French military circles. 


career of the historic Madame Sans-Géne. The following ex- 


tracts embrace the leading incidents : 


“And thus, on the gth July,1793, Thérése Figueur is changed 
into trooper Sans-Géne of the mounted rifles of the Allobrogian 
Legion. Shortly after, the inhabitants of Marseille treat her to 
an ovation, and in a little while she becomes a favorite with the 
whole of the corps, notably with General Dugommier, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who frequently tells her off for duty at head- 
quarters. One day, before Toulon, she is sent with an order to 
a neighboring post. On her way back, she is tempted to stop for 
a moment at one of the canteens improvised by Sergeant Junot, 
to partake of a slice of mutton. No sooner has she entered head- 
quarters than she happens to run against the officer who had 
given her the order totransmit. ‘It ought to have taken you 
three-quarters of an hour to go there and back again,’ he said 
quietly, looking at his watch. ‘You have been an hour and ten 
minutes. A la garde du camp.’ The garde du camp is the 
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guard-room when the troopsare undercanvas. Sans-Géne might 
have pleaded that she only stopped on her way home, and after 
she had delivered the order; that the troops were resting, and 
that there was no fighting going on. She did not say a word, 
and simply turned on her heel to obey orders. Four hours later 
she was set free by the son of General Dugommier, who had in- 
terceded with his fellow-officer for her. The later had consented 
to overlook the matter. Sans-Géne herself, however, was not so 
easily appeased. In those early days of Republican equality, a 
private was often invited to dine with his officers, and Sans- 
Géne seems to have been invited more often than any other pri- 
vate. At the next gathering, the officers of the regiment, who 
had heard what had occurred, tried to incense Sans-Géne against 
the too rigid disciplinarian, and to a certain extent succeeded. 
Sans-Géne told him plainly that he had been too severe with her 
for a mere trifle, chaffed him about his ugliness, and called him 
a blackamoor. The officer pretended to be very contrite, and 
took the chaff good-naturedly. The officer’s name was Bona- 
parte. 

“Seven years elapse, during which Sans-Géne’s career is full 
of adventures. At Castres, where she is quartered with the 15th 
dragoons, into which she had exchanged after having been 
wounded before Toulon, she is accused of having ‘seriously com- 
promised,’ to put it mildly, according to the girl’s father, a 
young girl belonging to a good family. Sans-Géne has paid his 
daughter too much attention. The result of such a complaint to 
the colonel of the regiment, who, like all Sans-Géne’s comrades, 
is aware of her sex, may be imagined. 
picture. 


Here is the companion- 
An adjutant-general, who has seen her at work on the 
battlefield, concludes—probably erroneously—that she will make 
an admirable wife, and offers her his hand and heart. Sans- 
Géne, who cherishes a deep-seated affection for a companion. of 
her youth, Clément Sutter, who will eventually become her hus- 
band, declines the adjutant’s offer, but finally, at the instance of 
her fellow-soldiers, accepts it. The bride and bridegroom, both 
in uniform, repair to the Maire to have the nuptial knot tied. 
‘Before I proceed,’ remarks the Maire, who sees the opportunity 
for making a cheap joke, ‘I wish to know which of the two parties 
is the bride.’ Asa matter of course, the joke provokes a titter 
from those around; Sans-Géne is disgusted and stalks out of the 
room. 

“In Spain she saves the life of General Nouguez on the battle- 
field, and rescues from drowning two of her fellow-soldiers. 
During the campaign she has two horses killed under her. In 
Italy, whither she is sent at the conclusion of the war with Spain, 
she continues to look after the lives of others rather than protect 
her own.” 


In 1799, she was twice taken prisoner, and on the second occa- 
sion so severely wounded that on being handed over to the 
French thilitary authorities she was compelled to ask for her 
pension; but the desire for active life soon brought her to the 
front again, and the news of her re-engagement having spread, 
she became quite a celebrity in military circles, and finally 
Madame Bonaparte expressed her wish to see her at St. Cloud. 


“Sans-Géne was as modest as she was brave, and not for one 
moment did she imagine that, amid the startling episodes of 
those seven years, Bonaparte would remember the scene. If 
she had any such apprehensions at all, Josephine’s welcome to 
her must have dispelled them at once, for it was kind and sym- 
pathetic toa degree. She was just beginning to breathe freely, 
when the future Emperor made his appearance. He held out his 
hand most cordially to her. But I had better leave her to de- 
scribe the interview. ‘‘‘ Well, Monsieur Sans-Géne,” he said, for 
he called me Monsieur, “do you still think me as ugly as I was at 
the siege of Toulon?” I blushed to the roots of my hair. I 
would have liked to hide myself under the table; nevertheless, 
I managed to stammer out, “No, General.” . But he paid no 
heed to my answer, and turned to Josephine: ‘Do you know that 
she once called me a blackamoor?” He laughed, and then he 
began to chaff me, and after that to praise me.’” 

THE magnificent new edition of the works of Robert L. Stevenson, an- 
nounced for publication in Edinburgh in the Autumn, will be called the 
Edinburgh edition, and will be limited to one thousand copies—one hundred 
for America. The edition will be printed on hand-made paper, in handsome 


style, by Constable, and the set will consist of twenty volumes, arranged in 
classified groups. 
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ORIENTAL POETRY AND ITS RELATIONSHIP 
TO MODERN POETRY. 


HE word “Oriental,” vague as it is, always strikes people 
somewhat poetically. Western people have come to iden- 
tify the word with romance or richly colored narratives. We 
think “The Thousand and One Nights’ Tales” the true expression 
of everything Oriental. While it is true in some respects that 
“Oriental” means something poetical, it is not true in all respects. 
The Orient is dead. It has passed out of the active sphere of the 
human mind, Its visions are those of asomnambulist. Orien- 
talism means decay. It has interest only for us in so far as it 
represents a stage through which our ancestors have passed, a 
stage rich in religious and poetic visions. Many of these visions 
were not understood at the time, however. We of to-day under- 
stand them better than the seers of old. 

To the current number of Sam/tzden, Bergen, Norway, Dr. J. 
Oestrup contributes the first of a series of papers on Oriental 
poetry and its relationship to that of the West. He says in his 
introduction : 


“It is as Goethe says— 
“*Wer den Dichter will verstehen, 
Muss in Dichters Lande gehen,’ 
“* He who will understand the poet must go to his native land’ 
—to learn to know him. Let one travel to the Orient to study 
its poetry, and he soon will recognize the truth of the words of 
James Darmesteter: ‘The whole of the dramatic and lyrical 
literature of India is a literature of decadence; the epos lively by 
nature offers a few exceptions.’ 

‘““What is understood by Orient? The Orient is no geographi- 
cal term, it is purely ‘cudturhistoric.’ That the Orientis not 
necegsarily far East is evident from this, that Morocco is Oriental. 
Again, to many the word ‘Oriental’ is synonymous with ‘ Moham- 
medan.’ That is both right and wrong. Hebrew literature is 
Oriental literature, and allegorizing poetry, like that of Chr. 
Winter and Alfred de Musset, is Oriental poetry. A large part 
and a long period of Goethe’s poetical activity was Oriental, yet 
he was no‘ Orientalist.’ Oriental then means ‘romance,’ ‘color,’ 
‘poetry,’ ‘sensual love,’ etc. 

“Outside the circle of the learned, the West knows most about 
Oriental poetry through the works of Rosegarten, von Hammer, 
Herder, and Goethe. And, in one word, one might say that the 
tone of these men’s work is that of Hafiz, the Persian Sufi, mys- 
tic, and erotic poet. 

“In America, William Alger’s collection, ‘Oriental Poetry,’ 
had a tremendous influence, and was the first popular work to 
give the general public any information about the treasures of 
the East. That, too, quotes most liberally from Mohammedan 
poets. ‘ 

“It is then no wonder that ‘Orientalism’ and ‘Mohammedan- 
ism’ have come to be synonymous words to many. 

“The question of the influence of the Arabs on the poetical 
literature of Southern Europe, and through Spain and France 
upon English, has excited much discussion. Some historiansand 
critics claim nearly everything, even the rhyme, to have been 
derived from them. Others will not credit them with anything. 

“There can, however, be no doubt on the subject that the 
Christian poetry of the Provengals of Spain and Italy received a 
distinct impress from Arabia. 

“Christians of every rank and in every part of Spain, where 
they were mildly treated by the Arabs, naturally came into 
friendly intercourse with them. Human nature is stronger than 
dogma. At different times many of them served in the army of 
the caliphs, and many held lucrative places at court or in the 
palaces of the Moslem nobles. Under such circumstances it is 
not surprising that they should have learned to love the elegant 
Arabian language in preference to their unwieldy dialect, the 
tustic Latin or Romanish. 

“Alvaro, the bishop of Cordova, complains: 


‘“** Many of my religious contemporaries read the poetry and the tales of 
the Arabs, and study the writings of the Mohammedan theologians and 
philosophers, not to refute them, but in order to learn how to express them- 
selves with correctness and elegance in the language. .. . All the young 


_ men who are noted for some talent, know only the language and literature 


of the Arabs; .. . they collect extensive libraries and declare the literature 
to be a most admirable one . . . many have forgotten their own language.’ 
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“Archbishop John of Sevilla found it necessary to translate the 
Bible in the Arabian, because the Spaniards read only Arabian. 

“The poetry of the South of France, of Spain, and Italy is 
nevertheless far from being a borrowed or engrafted one; it 
originated and matured on an essentially different ground, and is 
the expression of a distinct circle of ideas, and in point of both 
form and substance bears the imprint of a profoundly marked in- 
dividuality.”"— Translated for Tur Lirerary DicEstT. 





White Elephants in Literature.—Sir Walter Scott, who was 
the recipient of many gifts, had his fair share of vexatious expe- 
riences, and laughs at them somewhat ruefully now and then in 
the pages of his journal. Eight large and very badly painted 
landscapes, “in great gilded frames,” were given him by a 
“most amiable and accomplished old lady.” She had ordered 
them from an impoverished amateur whom she desired to be- 
friend, and then palmed them off on Sir Walter, who was too 
gentle and generous to protest. A more “whimsical subject of 
affliction” was the presentation of twoemus by a Mr. Harmer, a 
settler in Botany Bay, to whom Scott had given some useful let- 
ters of introduction. ‘I wish his gratitude had either taken a 
different turn, or remained as quiescent as that of others whom I 
have obliged more materially,” writes Sir Walter in his journal. 
“T at first accepted the creatures, conceiving them, in my igno- 
rance, to be some sort of blue and green parrots, which, though 
I do not admire their noise, might scream and yell at their pleas- 
ure, if hung up in the hall among the armor. But your emu, 
it seems, stands six feet high on his stocking-soles, and is little 
better than a kind of cassowary or ostrich. Hang them! They 
might eat up my collection of old arms, for what I know.” . 

Finally, like the girl who was converted at a revival, and who 
gave her blue ribbons to her sister because she knew they were 
taking her to Hell, Scott got himself out of the scrape by passing 
on the emus, as a sort of feudal offering, to the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, and leaving that nobleman to solve as best he could the 
problem of their maintenance.— 7he Atlantic Monthly. 





NOTES. 


A CIRCULAR signed by ros members of the House of Commons, has been 
sent to the editors throughout England, asking them to cease to demoralize 
the people by reporting sensational cases of immorality or brutality, and 
in other ways appealing to the sensual nature of man. 


RUDYARD KIPLING has four books in preparation: a second series of 
‘* Barrack-Room Ballads,” a second series of “Jungle Stories,’’ and two other 
volumes of short stories. One of these will consist of sketches which have 
not appeared in any periodical. 


THE large body of literature attributed to Paracelsus will shortly be pub- 
lished in unabridged fourm in two volumes in London, under the title, ‘* The 
Hermetic and Alchemical Writings of Paracelsus.’’ The text from which 
the translation has been made is that of the Geneva folio of 1658 in Latin. 


It is said that on the fly-leaf of an odd volume of Emerson’s works, acci- 
dentally picked up by Professor Tyndall at an old book-stall—a volume 
which first made him acquainted with the writings of the New England 
seer—are inscribed these words, ‘‘ Purchased by inspiration.”’ 


The London Daily News says that when a Frenchman “ makes a great 
literary or musical success he likes to associate it with some permanent 
record. An instance was afforded by Dumas, who called the little villa that 
he built outside Paris, ‘Monte Cristo ; by Maupassant, who christened his 
yacht the ‘Bel-Ami;’ and by M. Planquette, who commemorates ‘Les 
Cloches de Corneville’ by naming his villa at Merveille-sur-Mer ‘ The Villa 
des Cloches.’ ” 


HERE is the way certain wise English journals speak of American affairs. 
Vanity Fair remarks: ‘ Five years ago Rudyard Kipling left India to see 
China, Japan, and America, after which he came to London and got married. 
He has now made his home in Vermont, of Central America, and when he 
has passed seven years in the study of the people among whom he dwells, 
we may expect to havea great work onthat country, which has in it the 
making of several empires.”’ Zhe Literary World avers that ‘the Lowell 
Lectures are a new foundation, incommemoration of the late James Russell 
Lowell and in connection with the new University at Chicago.” 

PROF. RICHARD G. MOULTON, of Cambridge, England, inan address be- 
fore the American Educational Association, at Asbury Park, on July 12, 
said that the newspaper and the magazine are destroying the power to read 
real literature, and of thetwo hethinksthe magazine is the more harmful. 

IT isreported that William Waldorf Astor has contracted to pay Robert 
Louis Stevenson $15,000 for his next novel. 

THE polished granite monolith surmounted by the gilt bronze figure of the 
Goddess of Victory modeled by Frederick McMonnies, to commemorate the 
heroes who died in defense of the Union during the Civil War, is gradually 
nearing completion at West Point. The dedicatory services are expected 
to take place in October. 

THE rose window in the Tiffany Chapel, exhibited at the World’s Fair, 
and afterward in this city, was designed and drawn by women; and womens 
also selected the glass and cut it; only the leading and soldering were done 
by men. The mosaic contains nearly ten thousand pieces of giass. 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


HOW AN INSECT SEES. 


N OST of us are apt to assume that the world looks very much 

the same to a fly or a wasp as it does to us. In reality, 
however, there is a wide difference between human and insect 
vision. Mr. A. C. Ranyard contributes an articleto Knowledge, 





= July 2, in which he treats of the insect 














eye, and institutes comparisons between 














its defining power and that of the human 
eye. He says: 
































“The exquisite minute details which 
the microscope so frequently reveals to 
us, On examining insects and the minute 
objects by which they are habitually sur- 
rounded, might lead one to suppose that 

Fio. 1. insects can see and appreciate much 

smaller things than are visible to the eye 

of man; but we are able to assert pretty confidently that the de- 

fining power of the composite eye of an insect is very inferior to 
the defining power of the human eye. 

“A man with keen eyesight can just distinguish, as separate 
objects, adjacent lines or dots which are separated by an inter- 
space that subtends about a minute of are. The reader may 
easily try the experiment for himself. The lines in the shaded 
area in Fig. 1 are separated by intervals of about a millimeter 
from the center of one line to the center of the next. Seen from 
the distance of a foot or fifteen inches, at which 
he is reading this page, the lines are easily per- 
ceived as separate rulings, but from the other 
side of the room the shading in Fig. 1 appears 
of a uniform gray tint. Ata distance of about 
eleven feet, a millimeter subtends an angle of 
one minute. With a suitable light, a keen- 
sighted person will just distinguish the separate 
lines at a distance of about eleven feet. Hence, 
for a keen-sighted person, in order that two 
objects may be seen as two, they must subtend 
at least an angle of about one minute at the 
eye. , 

“There are other reasons, however, why the 
human eye cannot perceive objects as separate FIG. 2. 
objects when they are separated by intervals 

of less than one minute. The interference due to the small 
diameter of the pupil of the eye causes the image of a point to 
be represented by a patch or spurious diffraction disk which 
fixes the mznzmum vistble corresponding to the diameter of the 
pupil. 

“Again, the human eye, viewed as an optical instrument, is far 
from perfect. It 
is not corrected for 
chromatic defect or 
spherical aberra- 
tion, and such op- 
tical imperfections 
affect the sharp- 
ness of the image 
thrown upon the 
retina, and if the 
texture of the ret- 
ina were finer, and 
the diameter of the 
pupil larger, they 
would alone fix the 
limit of the mznz- 
mum visible for 
human vision at 
not far from one 

FIG. 2. minute. In _ the 

composite eyes of 

insects the retina is convex, with a number of separate small 
lenses in front of it, while in the eyes of vertebrates the retina is 
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concave, with one lens which serves for the whole retina. Fig. 
2 is a micro-photograph of a part of the compound eye of a 
water-beetle (Dysticus Marginailis), showing the lenses slightly 
pressed between a microscopic slide and a thin cover, 

“Fig. 3 shows, in a very diagrammatic form, the section of a 
compound eye, with the lenses which throw minute images of the 
objects opposite to them on the blackened sides of a conical tube 
behind them. A 
nerve- filament 
leads into the apex 
of the cone, and 
carries the optical 
impression per- 
ceived to the in- 
sect’s brain. 

“The simplest 
form of composite 
eye would be a 
spherical shell per- 
forated with a 
number of small 
radial holes. Ifa 
sensitive paper 
were placed in con- 
tact with the inner 
surface of the 





FIG. 4.—MICRO-PHOTOGRAPH OF THE LENSES OF shell, it woyld be 
THE COMPOUND EYE OF A WATER-BEETLE. impressed with a 
confused picture of 
surrounding objects, for the light which reaches the bottom of any 
hole would be derived from objects situated immediately in front 
of the hole, and the smaller and deeper the holes, the less confused 
would be the mosaic picture printed upon the sensitive paper. Mr. 
A. Mallock, in an interesting paper recently communicated to the 
Royal Society, has shown that a spherical composite eye without 
lenses would need to have a diameter of about sixty-nine feet, 
in order to have a defining power equivalent to that of the human 
eye. Diffraction would materially interfere with the result; and 
in order to give a defining power of one minute, the thickness of 
the shell would need to be twenty-three feet. 

“Tf, still keeping one minute as the limit of definition, we sub- 
stitute the arrangement actually found in composite eyes, and in 
place of the long tunnels in a thick shell we use short tunnels or 
cones with a lens at the outer end of each, and a diaphragm at 
the inner end, pierced with a small central hole, the proportions 
of the eye will be 
determined in the 
first place by the 
diameter of the 
lens which will just 
define one minute, 
and, secondly, by 
making that diam- 
eter subtend one 
minute at the cen- 
ter of the sphere. 
The size of the 
image of a point 
formed by a lens 
(as seen from the 
optit center of the 
lens) is inversely 
as the diameter of 
the lens, and it 














takes a lens four Fic. 5.—MICRO-PHOTOGRAPH OF VERTICAL SECTION 
inches in diameter OF THE EYE OF A FLy. 

to define one 

second of arc, z.e., to separate points one second apart; hence 
the lens which will just define one minute is 4, or 0.066 of an 
inch in diameter, and the radius at which 0.066 of an inch 
subtends one minute is about nineteen feet. Mr, Mallock there- 
fore concludes that no composite eye of practicable dimensions, act- 
ing as supposed above, could be made to give definition even 
approaching to that of the human eye. 

“The great advantage of the composite eye to insects lies in the 
fact that the closer they are to an object, the better will be their 
sight of it, for the greater will be the number of lenses employed 
to produce the impression, whereas in the simple eye the greater 
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focal length of the lens inconveniently limits the distance at 
which a distinct view can be obtained. Insects evidently see all 
distant objects in a very diffused and badly defined manner. The 














FIG. 6.—MICRO-PHOTOGRAPH OF A THIN VERTICAL SECTION OF THE EYE 
OF A LARGE FLY. 


impression perceived must be something like a picture executed 
in very coarse wool-work, or very rough mosaic, near and distant 
objects being equally in focus; and it is only when an object is 
brought close to the eye, so that it covers and corresponds to 
several facets of the eye, that its outline would be defined.” 





A SACRED MYSTERY IN NATURE. 


Alle Gestalten sind ahnlich und Keine gleichet der andern 
Und so deutet der Chor auf ein geheimes gesetz, 
Auf ein heileges Rathsel.* —GOETHE. 


HESE lines of Germany’s great poet emphasize in few words 

what, rightly understood, is the greatest mystery in Na- 

ture, if not the key to its interpretation—the distinct individuali- 

zation, along with conformity to special type, which characterizes 

allforms. Dr. Karl Miiller devotes an article to this subject in 
Die Natur, Halle, July 8. He says: 


“We need only look around us in our own social circle and 
reflect a moment, to be filled with astonishment at the diversity 
in physiognomy, tone, bearing, in the whole personality, in fact, 
which characterizes the individual, in distinction from the whole 
of which he forms a part. Even twins are no exception to the 
law, although in this case it would seem that they originate 
under the same conditions. The individual man bears just such 
a relation to the tree of humanity as the individual leaves bear to 
the forest tree. Every organism that lives and moves on our 
Earth is subject to this ‘secret law,’ this ‘sacred mystery.’ 
Indeed we can go further and apply the same law to the in- 
organic world. Diversity of form is equally a property of crys- 
tals. ‘None is like another,’ although in their mode of aggregation 
they conform toonetype. Nowonder that Goethe was impressed : 
the most familiar things are the greatest wonders, and the indi- 
vidualization in Nature is, so to say, the wonder of wonders. 

“The phenomenon was not lost upon the ancient Greeks. 
Pythagoras found the essence of the thing in its form, and to 
make this clear to himself, he ascribed the origin of all things to 
number, so that for him things were merely the embodiment of 
numbers, which in fact dominate all Nature. His teachings 
may be formulated in the expression that what we call the world 
is nothing but form determined by number; a conception in per- 
fect harmony with modern views. . In common life we imagine 
that we see matter everywhere, but what we see is matter im- 
pressed with form. Even what we call ‘amorphous’ substance 
is not in any sense formless—simply irregularin form. We must 
consequently give up all idea of ever seeing what we conceive 
abstractly as matter. And little as we can see matter apart from 
form, just as little will we ever be able to afford an explanation 
of form. The philosopher says that whatever is, is the conse- 
quence of antecedent condition, and the chemist seeks to explain 
these antecedent conditions by chemical affinity; but it goes 





* All forms are similar, but no one is like another: 
And hence the chorus indicates a secret law, 
A sacred mystery. 
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without saying that consequence and affinity are only words for 
something which we cannot better explain, and here we have, at 
once, the ‘sacred mystery’ of which Goethe speaks. The more we 
reflect, the more we are forced to the conclusion that formless 
matter is inconceivable; in other words, that form is inborn, and 
can be changed only by chemical affinity. And it would raise 
our estimate of chemistry if it should be found that, just as it is 
sought in physics to resolve all forces into one, so too chemistry 
may be entitled to assume one primeval matter from which all 
substances have proceeded by differentiation.”"— 7vanslated for 
Tue Literary DIGEst. 


NIKOLA TESLA AND HIS WORK. 


IEUT. F. JARVIS PATTEN contributes to The New 

Science Review, New York, July, an interesting account 

of the work of the young electrician Nikola Tesla, whose inven- 

tions have already been mentioned frequently in these columns. 
He says: 

“Tesla conceived the bold idea that by causing matter to pass 
to the stage of luminous vibration without remaining for any ap- 
preciable time in the stage of heat vibration, it would produce 
light without heat; and so near has he come to the practical ac- 


‘complishment of this conception that he has set the scientific 


minds of all Europe thinking. 

“What first brought him into prominence, and gave him the 
means to go farther, was his discovery of the ‘Rotary-Field 
Motor,’ an invention of marked originality and beauty, but not 
appreciated at its full value at the time of its discovery. An- 
nounced by him and commercially disposed of in 1888, it is now 
just coming into general use. Simple and beautiful as it seemed, 
our knowledge of electrical engineering was not then equal to the 
task of making the machine electrically right. European en- 
gineers, however, held to the work, and, following in their foot- 
steps, we now understand the rotary-field motor ; and the largest 
electrical enterprise in the world, the fifty thousand horse-power 
plant for sending the power of Niagara to light Buffalo and other 
distant towns, will use the multiphase system that Tesla first 
gave to the engineering world six years ago. 

“An apt illustration of the difference between the purely theo- 
retical or scientific mind and the semi-practical mind guided by 
scientific training suggests itself here. Professor Ferraris of 
Turin independently discovered and announced the principle and 
operation of the rotary-field motor at about the time that Tesla 
did the same thing in this country. The professor's announce- 
ment was in. the form of a paper to a scientific society. Tesla 
made many forms of the machine, reduced his theory to a prac- 
tical operative device, and having protected his invention by 
many patents he exhibited his machines to the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers in May, 1888. Professor Ferraris’ descrip- 
tion, however, antedates Tesla’s exhibition by some months. 

“Before considering Tesla’s more recent work, it seems appro- 
priate to describe briefly the salient features of this machine, 
which can be best done by comparing it with the ordinary type of 
electric motor. This in general terms is anengine having a fixed 
and a revolving part, of which the latter, turning about its spin- 
dle, communicates motion to other machinery. The moving part 
is always provided with commutating devices that constantly 
shift the magnetic axis backward, in the same measure and 
degree that the moving part turns forward. ‘These devices are 
always intricate and complex. They are in fact the weak part of 
all electric engines. The Tesla rotary-field machine, being en- 
tirely free from them, is a marvel of simplicity and ingenuity. 
To understand this machine one must picture an iron-ring and 
conceive it to be magnetized along a vertical diameter, the North 
Pole being at the top; then a moment later along a horizontal 
diameter with the North Pole at the right; again along the verti- 
cal diameter but North Pole at the bottom, and lastly on the 
horizontal line again with North Pole at the left, thus completing 
a revolution of the North Pole around the ring. Such an effect 
is called a rotating magnetic field, and can be perfectly produced 
by the simultaneous use of two independent alternating currents, 
which follow each other periodically in such a way that one has 
always a maximum value or strength when the other is zero, and 
conversely. If now the iron ring is wound all around with a coil 
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of wire closed on itself, and one such current be introduced to 
this winding at the extremities of a vertical diameter, while an- 
other is simultaneously introduced to the same winding at the 
extremities of a horizontal diameter, they will jointly produce a 
revolving magnetic field that turns continuously around the ring, 
while the latter remains fixed in space. We then have a fixed 
magnet, but the magnetism itself, or magnetic axis, is in motion. 
A compass or magnetic needle suspended freely inside the ring 
would spin around in its endeavor to follow the revolving mag- 
netism or the shifting magnetic axis of the ring. 

“Having disposed of his motor Mr. Tesla devoted himself to 
the establishment, by experimental process, of the identity of 
light and some form of electrical manifestation of energy. 

“Mr. Tesla started with the idea of setting matter into vibra- 
tion at arate approximating that of light (some two and a half 
millions a second) with the expectation that under such violent 
molecular agitation it would emit light. He has not yet suc- 
ceeded in producing so high a rate, but a much lower one pro- 
duced some very surprising luminous effects by currents of high 
frequency. In these experiments the dynamo was abandoned 
as inadequate and the Leyden-jar substituted. The scientific 
minds of Europe were quickly at work investigating the so-called 
Tesla effects, the result being that the electromagnetic theory of 
light may be regarded as proven, while it seems equally well 
established that light without heat is not to be looked for as one 
of the Tesla effects. 

“Mr. Tesla claims that all electric and magnetic effects are 
traceable to the action of electrostatic molecular forces, and in 
confirmation of this theory he produces what appears to be a ver- 
itable flame by the action of electrostatically charged molecules 
of gas. A flame is actually shown issuing from the tip of a wand, 
or from the ends of his fingers, which flame is devoid of heat, and 
by it no material is consumed. Perhaps the most surprising of 
the new facts elicited from his investigations is that the shock 
due to these very high voltage and high frequency currents can 
be supported by a person without any seriousinconvenience. He 
passes a current of two hundred thousand volts through his body 
with perfect impunity, whereas one of two thousand volts will 
produce almost certain death from even a momentary shock. In 
one experiment, two wires are stretched parallel to each other 
across the room. When given the high tension current they emit 
streams of light, or brush discharges, so profusely that light 
enough is produced to distinguish objects iz the room. If the 
wires are bent into concentric hoops, one inside the other in the 
same plane, the annular space ,between them is filled with 
streamers that make a sheet of flame a yard or more in area. 

“There seems to be little of practical value in this for the elec- 
trical engineer. So we may say that to the physicist Mr. Tesla 
stands as the pioneer of a new and wide field of research, while 
before the practical man of electricity he stands as the inventor 
of the ‘rotary-field machine,’ a beautiful and unique conception, 
which he soon left for the practical man to figure out.” 


, RECENT SCIENCE. 


Electric Welding.—According to an interview with the man- 
ager of one of the largest electric welding companies, published 
in The Age of Steel, St. Louis, July 14, the prospects of that in- 
dustry are very bright. The welding of rails into continuous 
lengths for street railway purposes is rapidly coming to the front. 
Two machines are now in operation in Brooklyn, under a con- 
tract to weld one hundred miles of track within a year. The 
welding of projectiles, too, is now exciting much attention abroad, 
and there have been developments in various directions affecting 
almost every branch of metal industry. One company has now 
more than one hundred plants in operation, saving much money, 
and with greatly superior results over the old forge methods. 
The machines now in use take in a range from the smallest wire 
to sections of twenty-five square inches, the former requiring deli- 
cate automatic apparatus, and the latter machines weighing over 
thirty tons. The variety of uses to which electric welding has 
been put covers almost the entire range of metal working. 
Among the articles made by the process are axles and tires for 
carriage work, carriage irons, of which one firm in the first three 
months of 1894 welded 270,000, fifth wheels, pipe for refrigera- 
ting and other purposes, tires for bicycles and other small vehicles, 
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agricultural implements, wire cable, printers’ chases, heavy 
wagon axles and tires, wire hoops for wooden packages, reamers, 
twist drills, and heavy railway forgings. 


Electro-Chemistry.—A recent address on this subject by Pro- 
fessor Ostwald (“£lekirische Zeztung, June 14) has been attract- 
ing much attention. One of its most striking statements is that 
which describes a galvanic cell as a machine driven by osmotic 
pressure. Osmotic pressure is only another name for the force 
that causes one liquid to diffuse into another of a different dens- 
ity through a porous membrane so that the level of the liquid on 
one side may be raised above that on the other, in opposition to 
gravity. According to Professor Ostwald the voltage of a cell 
depends on the difference of osmotic pressure of the metals used, 
that is, practically, on their solubility in the acid. He believes 
that the problem of the efficient transformation of chemical into 
mechanical energy must be solved by electro-chemistry. At 
present the transformation is effected by turning this energy into 
heat, that is, by combustion, but only about 10 per cent. of the 
energy can thus be utilized. Electro-chemistry, he thinks, will 
in time be able to do better than this, though at present it is very 
far from it, the consumption of metal in a cell being far more 
expensive than that of coalin a furnace. If we were able, how- 
ever, to approach the theoretical output by direct oxidation of 
carbon in a cell we should attain a result far more important than 
the invention of the steam engine, since about five and one-half 
horse-power per hour could be obtained from every pound of car- 
bon. Theone essential is an electrolyte that will permit the nec- 
essary chemical action while itself suffering no permanent change. 
While such a substance has not been discovered, it is at least 
satisfactory to know definitely what it is that we want. 


Earthquakes and Electricity.—One of the greatest living 
authorities on earthquakes, Prof. John Milne of the Japanese 
Imperial University, in a recent article in The Sezsmological 
Magazine, July, says that the results of experiments and inves- 
tigation on a possible connection between earthquakes and mag- 
netic and electric phenomena do not allow us to admit any such 
connection. It is not likely that earthquakes ever result from 
electric disturbances, and it has not yet been proved that they 
ever give rise to any such, though when large masses of rock are 
displaced, as in Japan in 1891, slight local changes in magnetic 
curves have resulted. 


Experiments on Explosives.—In a series of experiments on 
modern high explosives by Macnab and Ristori (London Royal 
Society, May 10), the authors found that the largest total volume 
of gas per gram (gor cubic centimeters) was given by a mixture 
of 80 per cent. nitro-cellulose and 20 per cent. nitro-glycerin, and 
the smallest (741 cc.) by pure nitro-glycerin. The experimenters 
are now endeavoring to measure the actual temperature of explo- 
sion, and have already attained some degree of success. 


A Big Russian Dredger.—A powerful twin-screw hopper 
dredger, recently constructed for the Russian Government, is de- 
scribed in 7he Railway Review, July 21. It has a hopper 
capacity for 700 tons of dredgings and a bucket-lifting capacity 
to raise six hundred tons of hard clay per hour. In addition to 
the usual endless chain of steel buckets for filling its own hopper 
and barges alongside when required, a powerful centrifugal 
pump is provided for discharging the dredged material on shore. 
Powerful mixing appliances are also fitted on board for breaking 
up the clay and mixing it with water before going into the cen- 
trifugal pump, at the rate of about fifty tons per minute. Auxil- 
iary pumps are provided for assisting the clay and sand along 
the shoots to fill the hopper or the mixer. The buckets are capa- 
ble of cutting the vessel’s own way in banks and shoals to thirty- 
six feet depth of water, and can be varied in speed from ten to 
twenty buckets per minute. The bucket ladder is adapted to 
recoil when the buckets come in contact with rock or large 
boulders. Friction appliances are also provided to prevent dam- 
age to the machinery. There are two independent propelling 
engines, each of which drives its own propeller and also the dredg- 
ing and mud-pumping gear independently. There are also 
steam starting-gear and steering-gear, repeating telegraphs, 
electric lighting, steam-heating apparatus for the cold weather 
in Russia, and comfortable cabins for officers and crew, well 
lighted and ventilated. A derrick crane is fitted on board for 
removing large stones, lifting anchors and changing buckets, etc. 
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Attraction of Gravitation in Crystals.—It is well known that 
certain crystals transmit light at different speeds in different 
directions, and that other physical qualities, such as their power 
of conducting heat, vary in the same way. It occurred to Mr. 
A. S. Mackenzie of Johns Hopkins University to experiment on 
the gravitational attraction of such a crystal for a particle, to see 
whether it would depend on the position of the particle with 
reference to the optic axes of the crystal, the latter acting as if its 
mass were greater in one directionthanin another. The results, 
noticed in Nature, July 12, show no such difference. The dis- 
tances between the attracting bodies in the experiment were from 
an inch to an inch and a half. . 


Separation of Water from Coal-Tar.—It is well known, says 
The Age of Steel, July 21, that the tar extracted at gas-works 
contains a large amount of water, in many cases as much as 15 
percent. The separation of this water from the tar is essential 
for most purposes to which the latter is put, and on that account 
it is frequently the custom to allow the material to remain in wells 
for some time, so that the water has an opportunity of rising to 
the surface. Recently a more rapid process has been introduced 
to bring about the separation, a process identical with that of 
skimming milk in a centrifugal separator. The fresh tar is 
heated to about ninety-two degrees to reduce its viscosity, and 
then placed in a centrifugal machine revolving at an enormous 
velocity. The tar being heavier than the water presses against 
the inside of the vessel, leaving the water nearer the center, 
where it is skimmed off by projecting tubes. 


The Asteroids.—M. Perrotin(Paris Academy of Sciences, July 
9) notes that M. Charlois of the Observatory of Nice, who has been 
exploring photographically a definite zone of the celestial sphere 
near the ecliptic, has discovered in two years by this means no 
less than forty-five asteroids, raising the total number with which 
he must be credited to seventy-two. In the course of his inves- 
tigations, he found one hundred and twelve asteroids already 
known. If atable of asteroids in order of magnitude be con- 
structed, it is seen that in each order the number of new asteroids 
is less than that of the known ones, which seems to indicate that 
a comparatively small number remains to be photographed and 
that a tentative induction may be made as to the distribution of 
asteroids in space, in relation to theirdistance fromthe Sun. M. 
Perrotin is now devoting himself to the study of M. Charlois’ 
results, with this end in view. 


Photographs of the Moon.—Messrs. Loewy and Puiseux ex- 
hibited at the Paris Academy of Sciences, on July 9, some remark- 
able lunar photographs made with the aid of the equatorial coudé, 
or elbowed equatorial. One of the photographs showed the lunar 
disk with a diameter of 1.8 meters (about 5% feet). The en- 
largement on glass is said to be even superior, as regards the 
clearness of the details. Such photographs are extremely 
valuable in the study of changes that have recently been asserted 
to take place on the Moon’s surface. 


The Chemistry of Cleanliness.—The importance of cleanliness 
for the healthy performance of the functions of life is the subject 
of a lecture delivered at the London Institute by Prof. Vivian 
Lewes, and published in Nature, London, July 12. We may, 
says Professor Lewes, live for days without giving our stomach 
any work to do, the liver may cease action for several days before 
death ensues, but it is impossible to survive for the same length 
of time if the functions of the skin are entirely stopped. Indeed 
the Professor cites a case of a child which, being gilded all over to 
pose as a statue, died in a few hours. The sudoriferous ducts, of 
which there are about 3,500 to the square inch of skin, perform 
the important function of throwing off the moisture produced 
during the combustion of waste tissue by the oxygen of the 
blood, and secrete about 23 ounces of perspiration in the twenty- 
four hours, which evaporates without producing any sensible 
moisture of the skin. This throwing off the perspiration and its 
evaporation is a beautiful natural contrivance for regulating the 
temperature of the body, as the conversion of the perspiration into 
vapor renders latent an enormous amount of heat, which being 
principally derived from the body keeps it in a state of compara- 
tive coolness. A bath heated to 120° F. is almost unbearable, 
but one may be exposed for some time to a temperature of 325° 
F. inan oven. The perspiration keeps the body cool. The 23 
ounces of perspiration secreted daily contains about one ounce of 
solid matter, which is left behind on evaporation. Apart from 
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this there are sebaceous glands which secrete oily and resinous 
matters, of which the wax in the ear is atype; these mixing with 
the solid matter and dirt adhering to the skin form a compound 
which tends to clog the pores of the skin; and it is the removal 
of this, by the morning tub and rough towels, which is responsible 
for the refreshing influence of the bath. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


A CURIOUS story, illustrating the preservative properties of choke-damp, 
comes from China. In the province of Anhuia party of miners recently 
struck an ancient shaft, where history records that a great catastrophe 
occurred 4oo years ago. The miners, on reopening the old shaft, came 
upon upward of 170 bodies of the former workers, lying where they had been 
overcome with foul gas four centuries back. The corpses were as if those 
of yesterday, quite fresh-looking, and not decayed in any way. The faces 
were like those of men who had only just died. On an attempt being made 
to move them outside for burial, they one and all crumbled away, leaving 
nothing but a pile of dust and the remnants of the stronger parts of their 
clothing. The miners, terrified, fled from the spot, and though there were 
valuable deposits of coal in theshaft nothing would induce the superstitious 
men to return to their work. 


THE Forth Bridge receives a new coat of paint every three years, and 
one-third is done each year, so that the painters are continually at work. 
Besides the painting, every part of the structure is carefully examined, and 
loose or defective rivets removed and new ones put in their place. About 
fifty men are employed, and an endeavor is made as far as possible to re- 
tain the same men upon the work, as it always takes new hands some con- 
siderable time to become thoroughly at home in some of the aerial positions 
they are at times called upon to occupy. At first this work was attended 
with considerable danger, but very complete apparatus in the shape of 
small cages having now been provided, the men run very little risk even at 
the highest and most dangerous points. It requires about fifty tons of paint 
to cover the bridge, and the area to be dealt with is something like 12 
acres. 

A FRENCHMAN, M. Bersier, has devised a plan by which the compass per- 
forms the part of the helmsman. When the vessel gets off the course for 
which theinstrument is set, an electric current starts a motor and moves 
the rudder until the vessel returns to her proper course. A two months’ 
trial of the apparatus is reported to have resulted very successfully. 
Among the advantages are greater accuracy and no loss of distance in a 
run of twenty-four hours, as is usually allowed. 


Mr. T. C. MARTIN, a New York engineer, suggests that the Paris Exposi- 
tion shall have all its power generated at coal-mines now supplying Paris, 
and that this power shall be transmitted electrically. 


A TRAIN was recently stopped in France, on the line between Bellegarde 
and Geneva, under the following curious circumstances. A freight-train 
had in one of its cars some cod-liver oil, which began to leak away from 
the containing vessel. By chance, the escaping stream struck exactly in 
the middle of the rail. The train that bore the oil was not affected, but the 
track was thus well greased for the passenger train that followed, which 
came to a standstill when it reached the oily rails. Nearly three-quarters 
of an hour were consumed in running the 2% milesto the next station, and 
this rate was only attained by diligent sanding of the track. 


IT isa well-known fact that on account of the superficial position of the 
blood-vessels at ankles and wrists, the blood in cold weather is easily 
chilled at those points. For the same reason in warm weather one ought 
to keep these localities as lightly covered as possible. Thisis the case with 
regard to the wrists, but ninety-nine men out of a hundred have thick 
leather coverings high over the ankles, and the shopkeepers say that so 
few low shoes are called for that it is often difficult to fit satisfactorily a 
customer who does demand them. 


A GERMAN inventor has devised a new kind of thermometer in which 
tolulol is to be employed, instead of mercury or alcoholas at present. 
The advantages of the substitution are said to be numerous. In the first 
place, tolulol is a liquid of dark color, which would render the column more 
easily seen; secondly, the freezing-point and boiling-point of that liquid are 
far apart; finally, its price is not so high as that of mercury, and its 
manipulation does not present any danger to the health of the workmen. 


WEATHER AND THE MIND.—The psychology of the weather is suggested 
by Dr. T. D. Crothers as a promising subjectfor study. Hesays, in Sczence 
“Very few persons recognize the sources of error that come directly from 
atmospheric conditions on experimenters and observers and others. In 
my own case I have been amazed at the faulty deductions and misconcep- 
tions which were made in damp, foggy weather, or ondaysin which the air 
was charged with electricity and thunderstorms were impending. What 
seemed clear to-me at these times appeared later to be filled with error. 
An actuary ina large insurance company is obliged to stop work at such 
times, finding that he makes so many mistakes which he is only conscious 
of later that his work is useless. Ina large factory from ten to twenty per 
cent. less work is brought out on damp daysand days of threatening storm 
The superintendent, in receiving orders to be delivered ata certain time, 
takes this factor into calculation. There is a theory among many persons 
in the fire insurance business that in states of depressing atmosphere 
greater carelessness exists and more fires follow. Engineers of railway 
locomotives have some curious theories of trouble, accidents, and increased 
dangers in such periods, attributing them tothe machinery.’ Dr. Crothers 
adds that the conviction prevails among many active brain-workers in his 
circle that some very powerful forces, coming from what is popularly called 
the weather, control the work and its success of each one. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH IN THE 
WORLD. 
T is very evident that there is a growing opinion that the 
Christian Church has no mission in this world. Or, to put 
it another way, that the Church does not concern herself with the 
every-day subjects of life. The Rev. James Brand, D.D., in 
The Hartford Seminary Record, June-August, discusses the 
question in a most scholarly manner. He, first, lays down sev- 
eral basal propositions as to what the Scriptural conception of 
the Church and the Kingdom of God is: “1. The Church is not 
an end in itself. 2. The Church is not identical with the Chris- 
tian State or municipality. 3. The Church was commissioned to 
save men. 4. The Church must always have a fwofo/d service 
to perform. In addition to its first and supreme business of se- 
curing the conversion of souls, it is to act upon the environment 
of souls—that is, to improve the conditions of society.” Dr. 
Brand then asks the practical question, ‘‘ Has the Church kept its 
original spirit and method?” His answer is of special interest : 


“T have absolutely no sympathy with the obviously false asser- 
tion that ‘the greater part of religion is outside the Church,’ or 
that ‘the churches are the greatest obstacles in the way of social 
reform.’ Nor can I agree with Dr. Strong, that the various 
Christian organizations of to-day ‘would never have been needed 
if the Church had appreciated the largeness of her mission.’ On 
the contrary, every Young Men's Christian Association, every 
Christian Endeavor Society, every Christian Temperance Union, 
every charity-organization, like every theological seminary and 
Christian college, is but a part of the organism of the Church, 
through each of which the life-blood of the Church pulsates, and 
by means of which she performs a large part of her work in the 
world. They will all be needed even more than now when the 
Church does apprehend the full length and breadth of her mission. 
Nevertheless, Iam constrained to believe that the Church has 
departed, to some extent, from the spirit and method of our Lord, 
and needs revision and reform. Look at the situation. 

““When Christ came, the religion of Palestine had almost lost 
its hold upon the poor. Those who attended the churches were 
the well-dressed and well-to-do in the world. The bulk of the 
people were neglected and neglecting. Christ’s mission, there- 
fore, while intended for all, was especially to the poor. They 
were the sheep peculiarly without a shepherd. It was the proof 
that the Messiah had come that the poor had the Gospel preached 
to them. His peculiar relation to them was the beginning of a 
social revolution which is not yet completed. In Palestine, 
under the Ceesars, as in other countries and ages, the word ‘ peo- 
ple’ was a word of contempt and derision. ‘The people’ had al- 
ways been simply used by rulers and leaders of society. In all 
changes and revolutions, this capricious and dangerous element, 
‘the people,’ had to be recognized, reckoned with, feared, courted, 
or hated as a force lying beneath all movements and machina- 
tions. The question asked by wealth and power was not what 
will elevate and save the people, but how can rocking thrones be 
saved from the people? The people cannot be ignored; they 
must, therefore, be managed, but managed with no community 
of interest, no mutual sympathy. 

‘“Now, what was true in the political realm, had taken place in 
Palestine between the representatives of religion and the common 
people. The men who sat in Moses’ seat had somehow so failed 
to connect the blessed service of God with the heart of humanity, 
that the people were either drifting away helplessly, or turning 
away disgusted, from the sublime truths of the Old Testament. 
The feeling of the religious leaders is expressed by the Pharisaic 
sneer, ‘This people that know not the law, are accursed.’ Chris- 
tianity was the exact reverse of this. Jesus was anointed to 
preach the Gospel to the poor. His aim was not to manage or 
use them, but to enable them to use themselves. He refused to 
recognize the miserable social distinctions which men had erected 
out of their own arrogance and pride. This dangerous element, 
which kings had feared and aristocrats had scorned, were not to 
be restrained by repressive laws, but made a law unto themselves. 
They were not to be tutored into a quiet subordinate class, but 
raised by an inward divine impulse to a higher manhood and a 
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self-governing intelligence. Accordingly, Christ comes as a 
poor man, not born in Cesar’s palace butin a manger. He iden- 
fies Himself with the laboring people outside of luxurious circles, 
that He may touch the poor, sit at their tables or go hungry with 
them, disarm their prejudices, and tell them the glad tidings of 
peace. 

“Now, I affirm that in many quarters there is evidence that the 
Church life of to-day has drifted into substantially the same rela- 
tion to the masses of the poor that the synagogue religion of 
Palestine sustained to them in the days of Christ. It is certain 
that a great change has taken place. Christianity began among 
the poor, and the question was how to reach the rich and the 
powerful. To-day, it is chiefly among the well-to-do classes, and 
the question is ‘how to reach the masses.’ In all fairness, how- 
ever, we must concede that in the country at large, the majority 
of churches are made up of the families of the laboring-people. 
We are also bound to take account of the fact that the natural 
tendency of Christianity is to transform the church of the igno- 
rant poor into that of the educated rich. A city church may 
begin to-day when every member is a day-laborer, and in twenty- 
five years those very day-laborers may be the residents of the 
avenue. All this is to the credit of the Christian Church. It is 
manifestly a sign of the triumph of the Church that it now con- 
tains the very class which at first despised it. Moreover, how 
can it be otherwise than true that the Church should come to con- 
tain also the culture of the country, when nearly all our educa- 
tional institutions are the children of the Church? ‘This, too, is 
to the credit of Christianity. 

“But conceding all this, the fact remains that the peril of the 
Church, because it is the peril of human nature, lies in its ten- 
dency to court the wealthy and avoid contact with the wretched 
and the poor. The awful contrast between the luxurious city 
church and the haunts of ignorance and moral degradation, con- 
fronting each other, almost in the same street, puts this beyond 
debate. Could anything be more un-Christlike? Who are the 
poor and wretched? Why dowe call them the dangerous classes? 
The answer is, they are dangerous because 72 danger, because 
unsaved, and ignorant of God.” 


THE LABOR CHURCH. 


HE REV. T. C. COLLINGS has interviewed Tom Mann, the 
English Labor-Leader. From an account of the interview, 
in The Review of the Churches, London, we take the following: 


“Mr. Mann said: 

“*T cannot say that the churches influence powerfully the lives 
of the people. It is true that where the parson has got the right 
grip of social questions he is a power for good, and that is shown 
by the confidence and trust which men like some of the clergy in- 
spired during the miners’ strike of last Summer. In South Wilts 
I have seen that there is a great chasm between the laborers and the 
Church, and the reason why so many earnest workingmen have 
not found the churches congenial places is mainly—I will not say 
altogether—because many of those who utter the words ‘Thy 
will be done on Earth as it is in Heaven,’ not only find nothing 
to complain of in the conditions, but would even make it their 
express purpose to thwart and frustrate all who strive to alter 
them. Again, a great deal of real work ought to be done by the 
churches in the streets. There are many who feel it their 
duty to propagate what they believe to be true religion in this 
way, because the churches give them no opportunity of express- 
ing their convictions.’ 

‘““* And have our Nonconformist friends any greater influence 
among the masses than the ministers of the Establishment?’ 

“*Not that I know of in the Colne Valley, though of course 
there are some who are doing noble work; but the ministers of 
all religious bodies seem to me to ignore many vital questions 
upon which the laborer wants enlightenment. ’ 

“** What is the Labor Church, and is it progressing ?’ 

“*Ves; in our new party we are doing everything we can to 
form these churches, and we have some flourishing branches. 
Let those who say that the Labor Church makes a divorce be- 
tween religion and practical politics go to the brotherhood church 
in the Southgate Road, of which Mr. Bruce Wallace is the minis- 
ter, or to Mr. Belcher’s at Hackney, and there he would find 
earnest and devout worship going on. It is a practical religious 
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movement, and I should be very sorry to see the day come when 
religion will have no hold on the working-classes. May I again 
repeat that it is the practical part of life which must be kept to 
the fore.’” 





SAINT-MAKING IN THE EAST. 


N China and India, the making of saints is not regarded with 
such seriousness as in Europe. L. M. Brunto, writing on 
this subject in The Contemporary Review, London, July, is of 
the opinion that if Joan of Arc had been a native of China or 
India, she would not have had to wait four hundred and sixty- 
three years for her beatification; but would, in all probability, 
have been not only beatified but fully canonized within a very few 
months of her death. 

“There are three principal modes of beatification as practiced in 
the East. The commonest method is by the voice of the people. 
‘He was a Saint!’ they exclaim on the death of some remarka- 
ble man, and the priests acquiesce, for each new saint brings 
grist to their mills. When the voice of the people is silent, then 
the priests, in their own interests, proclaim saints, and demand 
shrines for them. These two methods are especially character- 
istic of Hindustan. A distinguished writer has compared the 
process of beatification, canonization, or deification—whichever 
term we like to use—to the ascent and descent on Jacob’s ladder. 

“¢The Hindus [he says] construct for themselvés Jacob’s ladders be- 
tween Earth and Heaven; the men are seen ascending until they become 
gods; they then descend again as embodiments of the divinities ; insomuch 
that it may be almost doubted whether any god, except the Vedic divinities 
and other obvious Nature gods, comes down the ladder who had not origi- 
nally gone upas a man, and an authentic man.’ 

“The Hindu, in a certain stage of enlightenment, is inclined to 
deify any notable person, not necessarily waiting for his death. 
While Warren Hastings was on his trial in England it was stated 
as an argument in his favor that he was being worshipped in his 
appropriate temple in India. 

“But interesting and important as the Hindu methods of deifi- 
cation are, those of the Chinese are far more curious. In China 
the Emperor claims power, not only over his subjects (and in- 
deed, for that matter, the whole inhabited world), but also over 
the realms of departed spirits. These he beatifies, canonizes, 
decorates with titles, mentions with approval in the Peszn 
Gazette when they do anything to deserve that honor, and actu- 
ally degrades and uncanonizes if he sees just cause. In the lat- 
ter respect his power over the departed clearly exceeds that even 
of the Pope himself. For example, the Emperor Hieng-fung 
elevated the god of war to an equal rank with Confucius, who 
previously had been chief among the State gods. Sir Alfred 
Lyall has drawn attention to some amusing extracts from the 
Pekin Gazette, illustrating the way in which the Chinese treat 
their deities. Thus the Gazette of November, 1878, has the fol- 
lowing : 

“*The Governor-General of the Yellow River requests that a tablet may 
be put up in honor of the river-god. Hestates that during the transmission 
of relief-rice to Honon, whenever difficulties were encountered through 
shallows, wind, or rain, the river-god interposed in the most unmistakable 
manner, so that the transport of grain went on without hindrance.—Order : 
Let the proper office prepare a tablet for the temple of the river-god.’ 

“In April, 1880, the god of locusts was similarly rewarded; a 
month or two earlier, the temple of the Sea Dragon at Hoyang 
was decreed a memorial board for services rendered in connection 
with rain; and in another Gaze/‘e the god of water is givena 
new temple by special rescript. All this procedure is thoroughly 
in keeping with the notions of the common people of China, who 
look upon the gods simply as human beings in a different set of 
conditions. There is a Chinese tribe which believes that it de- 
pends on a certain god for its rain supply. When the rain falls 
neither too scantily nor too plentifully, the god is most respect- 
fully treated; but when there is either a drought or a heavy 
downpour, the unfortunate deity is conducted to the nearest river 
and held under water until it is supposed that his breath is nearly 
exhausted, and then frightened half out of his wits by the beat- 
ing of innumerable gongs. After this humiliation, he is put 
back in his temple and warned to behave himself better in future. 
In Thibet, they punish the disease-gods much in the same 
manner... . 

“Here is a decree conferring a title on a departed spirit, from 
the Pekin Gazette of May, 1878: 
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‘“* A decree conferring a great title upon the Dragon Spirit of Han Tan 
Hien, in whose temple is the well in which the iron-tablet is deposited. 
This spirit has from time to time manifested itself in answer to prayer, and 
has been repeatedly invested with titles of honor. In consequence of this 
year’s drought,prayers were again offered up, and the provinces (mentioned) 
have been visited with sufficient rain. Our gratitude is indeed profound, 
and we ordain that the Dragon Spirit shall be invested with the addit 
title of the Dragon Spirit of the Sacred Well.’ 

“The whole subject of the power of the living over the dead is 
one that deserves quite as much consideration as that of the dead 
over the living. Though intelligent Roman Catholics will no 
doubt attach a much deeper significance to the recent beatification 
of Joan of Arc, no one can doubt for a moment that the poorer 
classes will imagine that the Pope has rendered her position bet- 
ter, more blessed, in the spiritual world. Let those who feel in- 
clined to smile ask themselves if they too are quite free from 
similar beliefs. From the time of the Witch of Endor to the day 
of the fashionable spirit-medium there have been large classes of 
apparently intelligent people who show in numerous ways the 
world-old faith that is in them. Among the poor of England, 
there is a wide-spread belief that burial is a matter of interest 
to the deceased. They have not such clear theories on the sub- 
ject of funeral-rites as the Homeric Greeks, but they are equally 
unable to distinguish their present conceptions from their post- 
humous sensations. ‘If you don’t bury me in such-and-such a 
place,’ said a poor woman, with great emotion, to her husband, 
‘l’ll haunt you!’ And how many a dying spouse has dreaded 
the re-marriage of the relict! Being interpreted, these vague 
dreads clearly signify a belief that the actions of the living can 
render the spirits of the dead more happy or more miserable than 
they would otherwise be. That other religious notions are in- 
terwoven with them it would be idle to deny. But what shall we 
say of spirits called from the vasty deep to talk at the bidding of 
a medium? or tosit for their photographs? or even to have plaster 
casts taken of them ?—for all these indignities have been offered 
by the living to the dead within the last ten years in England. 
Is not this, at least, as great a bid for power in the unseen world 
as any of the decrees of Pope or Chinese Emperor? These acts 
are not, it is true, recorded in the official gazette; but there are 
a dozen newspapers in France, Russia, and America which do 
record them. It is curious, however, that, while Western nations 
vie with those of the East in superstitions of the most degrading 
type, they let their thoughts dwell always on the influence of the 
dead on the living, and shut out from their minds the influence 
they constantly assume themselves to have over the dead. 
Strange as it may appear, there is scarcely a nation or a people 
that does not postulate the same power.” 


SIGHTS AT THE HOLY SEPULCHER. 


“THE Rev. Godfrey Schilling, who claims the distinction of 

having been the first citizen of the United States who took 
up his abode in the Holy Sepulcher, has naturally a great deal 
The 
following extract is from Mr. Schilling’s article, “ Life at the Holy 
in The North American Review, July 


to tell us concerning this sacred shrine of Christendom. 


Sepulcher, ” 


“One of the most incongruous sights at the Holy Sepulcher is 
the Turkish divan, just inside the entrance, 6n which a couple of 
indolent Moslems recline, gazing with apparent indifference at 
the devout pilgrims who pass through the gate, but really scru- 
tinizing them with a view to soliciting dakhsheesh. These men 
may be styled the jailers of Christendom, for they possess the 
right of opening and closing the Basilica. 
been hereditary in two families for centuries. 


This privilege has 

To one of them 
belongs the right of keeping the key of the gate, and to the other 
the privilege of opening it. When any one of the three com- 
munities living inside the Basilica desires the gate to be opened, 
a servant is signaled to call the representatives of the two fam- 
ilies. After a long delay—because an Oriental is never in a 
hurry except when he wants a favor—the two men appear. The 
gate can be unlocked only in the presence of the two, the old 
regulations prescribing the attendance of both, as the one holding 
the key is not allowed to open the gate, and vice versa. After 
having performed their duty, they repair to the divan, and pro- 
ceed to light the zargz/eh and fan the brazier upon which they 
make their coffee. Charcoal and coffee have to be furnished 
them by the fathers, besides a stipend of money, the price of all 
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reaching about one dollar for each opening. The gate only re- 
mains open till about eleven o'clock in the forenoon. On festi- 
vals, When any of the Patriarchs make their solemn ehtrance, 
both wings of the gate are thrown open, and the price for this 
ranges from five to ten dollars, consuls and other distinguished 
visitors being expected to give extra bakhsheesh. 

“Despite all this servitude things have changed a great deal for 
the better since the Crimean War. Before that time these hered- 
itary janitors exacted fabulous sums for opening the door, the 
consequence being that it often remained closed on the communi- 
ties for months ata time. Pilgrims who could not pay the en- 
trance fee were detained for six months or a year awaiting the 
arrival of some rich traveler who would pay their way into the 
Basilica, and many a one has returned to Europe without ever 
having seen the Tomb of our Lord, although he has stood before 
its gates. If any one of the fathers died, the gate had to be 
opened, and then the janitors levied another and higher tax on 
the poor friars, besides which a special permit for burial had to 
be obtained from the Government, which was generally given in 
the following terms: ‘We hereby allow adamned Frank dog to be 
buried.’ In order to avoid these vexations, many a father was 
buried in the cellar of the convent, within the Basilica, where 


, the remains still repose, or more often the fathers resorted toa 


ruse to elude the vigilance and rapacity of the jailers. The corpse 
would be dressed up as usual in the habit, the hood being drawn 
low over the face, and two brothers, propping it up on either 
side, would lead it out through the gate early in the morning, as 
though they were taking the corpse out for a walk, while in real- 
ity they were conveying it to the burying-ground. ‘These and 
worse humiliations the friars have had to suffer for six centuries.” 


SHINTOISM. 

ULIUS HOFFMANN, in Der Arme Teufel, Detroit, Mich., 
J endeavors to refute the idea that the Japanese are image- 
worshipers. This idea is due, he says, to the imperfect knowl- 
edge of Japanese character which we receive through the Chris- 
tian missionaries. He tells us that Shintoism is a worship so 
pure that Christianity could not well improve it, and the Bud- 
dhism of the Japanese is not very different from it. The writer 
bases his assertions upon studies made during a five years’ resi- 
dence in Japan. 

“Genuine Shintoism,” says Mr. Hoffmann, “is acult of an- 
cestors, and the modern Shinto-saints are not looked upon as 
divine, either by the priests or by the people. They are painted 
very human, with all the frailties to which human beings are 
subject. The number of the Shinto-saints is comparatively 
small, as they are only honored temporarily. 

“Great men of the stamp of Luther, Savonarola, or Giordano 
Bruno are looked upon as tit examples for our lives, but they can- 
not be said to play the part of divine agents, like the saints in the 
Catholic Church. The founders of Shintoism did not teach the 
existence of a God, nor the immortality of the soul, nor did they 
indulge in dogmas of any kind. Shintoism is a simple cult of 
morality ; its degeneration to superstitious practices is due en- 
tirely to the influence of Chinese Confucians, and the educated 
Japanese take no part in such practices. The Shinto temples, 
although artistic in style, are bare of all ornaments. ‘There is no 
sermon, no religious meeting; each worshiper comes by himself 
when it pleases him. 

“Shintoism demands obedience to the Emperor and to the laws 
of the country; it does not embody any doctrine of heaven or hell 
as places of reward or punishment, only of a mysterious realm of 
death, similar to the ‘Depths of Darkness’ in the Indian myth, 
the ‘Land of Shadows’ of the ancient Egyptians, the ‘Sheol’ of 
the Hebrews, and the ‘ Hades’ of the Greeks and Romans. Shin- 
toism is the embodiment of the cleanliness of this cleanest of all 
peoples, and may be considered as the Established Faith of 
Japan. 

“There is no very marked religious feud between Buddhists 
and Shintoists in Japan. If there is any evidence of enmity be- 
tween them, it is because they represent political parties. This 
habit of the Japanese of combining religion and politics was the 
real cause of the massacre of the Christians in the beginning of 
the Seventeenth Century. The Christians had become the party 
of intrigue, and their destruction was a necessity.” 
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IS THE PENTATEUCH MERELY A LITERARY 
WORK? 
oo modern view as to the age of the Pentateuch is, it is 
claimed, by its advocates, the key to the right understand- 

ing of the History of Israel. This view was first advanced by 
Graf of Germany. The “Grafian hypothesis” was this: the 
Levitical Law and connected parts of the Pentateuch were not 
written till after the fall of the Kingdom of Judah, and the 
Pentateuch, in its present compass, was not publicly accepted as 
authoritative till the reformation of Ezra. But, until Julius 
Wellhausen published his now famous work “ History of Israel,” 
in 1878, the leading Hebrew scholars stood aloof from Graf's doc- 
trines. Wellhausen elaborated Graf’s theories, and “the modern 
view” is now that of Wellhausen. The conflict turns around his 
name. Among the most recent attacks on the Wellhausen theo- 
ries is one by President William R. Harper in a paper recently 
read before the University of Chicago (Bulletin of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago). His objections are as follows 

“(1) It fails to account for the work of the Prophets,—a work 
the basis of which is already in existence. (2) It takes away, 
practically, all literature from the very period which under ordi- 
nary circumstances would have been expected to produce litera- 
ture. (3) It masses the literature of a nation in a period, the 
activities and circumstances of which were not of a character to 
originate or produce. (4) It is opposed to an adequate concep- 
tion of the personality of Moses and of the condition of Israel 
under his leadership. (5) On the ground of the theory of the 
development of history, it fails to account for the effects of Israel- 
itish traditions and history. (6) The argument from silence 
is pressed too far. (7) It is easier to explain the contents of the 
priest-code on the supposition of comparatively early origin, than 
the supposition of invention in the latest period. (8) The treat- 
ment of the Tabernacle is a most exaggerated one and without 
foundation. (9g) The supposition that the priest-code with its 
new laws and festivals, new order and modes of worship, was 
essentially new in the latest period and was introduced unsuccess- 
fully in opposition to the code already in existence is improb- 
able. 

“The theory of Wellhausen is really a monstrosity and intel- 
lectually untenable. It requires more of the miracle faith to be- 
lieve it than to believe the Pentateuch as it stands.” 


Religion in Mexico.—Although Mexico is so near to us, yet to 
Americans generally it is a /erra incognita, especially in regard 
to its religious institutions. The following extract is from a 
paper by Henry Taylor, in the C7ztoyen Franco-Americaine, 
Springfield : 


“Mexico is as much a heathen country and its people are as 
much idolaters as those of Africa. Go where you will, in 
churches, streets, stores, and private houses saints and images 
are worshiped, but no Jesus. The same persons will go on 
Sunday morning to their devotion for half an hour, and to the 
race-track in the afternoon. ‘There is no Sabbath in Mexico. 

“Stores of all kinds are open, the markets are in full blast, 
threaters and circuses have two performances on Sunday, and 
bands of music, furnished by the Government, perform at many 
of the plazas and squares. 

““We were shocked to see some of the boarders at an American 
house playing checkers just the same as on other days, but we 
found that was the regular practice, and on some Sundays they 
go to the races as well as the theater. 

““Mexico is nominally Roman Catholic. The President, Gov- 
ernors, and rulers are all Catholics and always have been. But 
it is a fact not very well known thatin all Mexico there is neither 
convent, nunnery, monastery, or anything of that kind in exist- 
ence. No priest or monk is allowed to walk the streets with any 
distinguishing garb on; no nun dressed as such is allowed in the 
streets of Mexico; no sister of charity (so-called) is allowed in 
public. Would that we had such a law in the United States! 
Catholicism is the same everywhere; give it an inch, and it will 
take a yard. The rulers of Mexico found that out and took away 
the inch, in a political sense. Catholics have no more power 
than any other denomination except in number. All are on the 
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same footing. No out-door preaching or processions are al- 
lowed, so we can have no Salvation Army in Mexico—the law 
forbids—and no uniform is permitted in the streets, except the 
- police and soldiers.” 





Sunday in the Pacific.— 7he American Church Sunday-School 
Magazine, Philadelphia, relates the following incident, which 
may be taken as an offset against the many tales purporting to 
prove the uselessness of foreign missions: 


“Rev. Dr. J. G. Paton visited a neglected island in the Pacific, 
where he found, to his great surprise, a sort of observance of the 
Lord’s Day, although no missionary was there. Two old men, 
who had very little knowledge of the truths of the Gospel, were 
keeping track of the days, and on the first ‘day of each week they 
laid their ordinary work aside, put on a calico shirt kept for the 
purpose, and sat down to talk to those whom they could call 
about them, reciting in simple outlines a wonderful story they 
had once heard about one Jesus. Dr. Paton inquired where they 
had learned this, and they answered that long ago a missionary 
had visited the island for a week or two, had given them each a 
shirt, and told them the story of Jestis. He asked if they could 
remember the name, and they said: ‘Yes, it was Paton.’ 
Thirty-three years before he had, on his evangelist tours, stopped 
at this island for a few days, and here, so long after, was the 
fruit. The calico shirts had been worn but once a week, carefully 
preserved for the Lord's day, and their only way to keep the day 
was to meet others and tell what they could remember of the 
wonderful story !” 


Churchgoers—Take Notice!—When your journey next leaves 
you stranded in the great and delightful city of New Chicorkadel- 
phia on the Sabbath Day, if you should go to the Church of St. 
Indolence—(I can recommend it as having the slowest singing 
and the softest pew-cushions, with a preacher to match, in the 
city)—you will see the following ‘Suggestions to Worshipers” : 

(1) Fall or slide in the pew nearest the aisle. Stay there. Do 
not sit erect, but lop. 

(2) Do not rise during the singing of the hymns. ‘The fact 
that you played tennis or baseball on Saturday afternoon, or 
walked four or five miles around a billiard-table Saturday night, 
entitles you to a little rest on Sabbath morning. 

(3) Extend your legs as far under the pew as you can without 
sliding off the seat. Gracefully and politely cover your mouth 
with your hand while yawning during the sermon. 

(4) After looking at your watch, always turn your head and 
gaze longingly and earnestly toward the door. 

(5) Do not move if a stranger, accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, attempts to enter your pew. Permit him to climb 
over your legs, no matter how much it may annoy you. 

(6) Do not annoy strangers who may enter the church by look- 
ing at them, or even glancing in their direction. If they really 
want a seat, they will find one without the intrusive interference 
of other people. 

_ (7) At the close of the service, remark aloud, but to yourself, 
that you are hungry as a shark, and set off for home at a brisk 
trot.— Zhe Pacific Churchman. 





The Catholic Hierarchy.—The College of Cardinals numbers 
at present 61 members. As the full number is 70 there are g 
vacancies. Of the present members 32 are Italians and 29 for- 
eigners. Seven of the latter are French, namely: the Arch- 
bishops of Paris, Rheims, Rouen, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Tours, 
and the Bishop of Rodez. Five are German: the Prince-Bishop 
of Breslau, the Archbishop of Cologne, and the Cardinals Hohen- 
lohe, Krementz, and Ledochowski. The Austrians also number 
five: the Archbishops of Vienna, Prague, Krakow, Grau, and 
Grosswardein. The rest of the foreign members of the Holy 
College are divided among the following nationalities : 


Spanish ..... se! ae Co abacenes ae RY BPUR ecesvicne PUeM ad eee seGeRS -cs006 I 
dc iter ne deebegeteecis 2 Australian..... Vibduneieecebesaens seo’ I 
crac. stv aaankbieekanse I re nS. na iaeness ie I 
Belgian.,.... eae ee Bidicae Seana are I ie eek sateen Sannekvd00 see I 


The youngest member is Cardinal Rampolla, who was born in 
1843. Two of the Cardinals are older than the Pope. ‘The total 
number of prelacies in the Catholic hierarchy is 1,254, of which 
93 are at present vacant.—Hzerarchia Cattolica, Rome. 
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Sacred Music.—The greatest possible latitude is found in the 
term “sacred music.” With some writers, the text which is 
treated determines the musical naming of the work, no matter 
how trivial, worldly, or sensuous may be the musical setting. 
With others, the place of performance, or the sacredness of the 
occasion, is able to sanctify both text and artistic—or rather, 
inartistic—treatment ; so that a purely human, sentimental piety, 
which parodies the supernatural devotion of Catholicity, finds 
its way into our churches, especially at funeral services, and be- 
comes forthwith the appropriate expression of sacred emotion. 
With still a third class, the very day on which the music is per- 
formed is able todo more wonders than the alchemy of old claimed 
to do, in changing baser stuffs into gold. And thus it is, that 
“marches,” operatic caprices, street-songs, take a prominent 
place in our Sunday concerts— these forthwith being styled 
“sacred.”—A merican Catholic Quarterly Review. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


CHURCH-DEBTS.—‘“ A national debt is a national blessing, until the time 
comes to settle, at least; and achurch-debt ought to be still better. And 
so the ministerial brother who has paid his market-bill with strict con- 
scientiousness, that he may have nothing to distract his soul, finds himself 
vicariously suffering the torments of the damned debtor who owes ten 
thousand talents and has nothing wherewith to pay.’’— 7he /nterior, Chicago. 


WHAT THE SEMINARY DID NoT TEACH.—‘* We find the following senti- 
ment attributed to the Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D.D.: ‘The theological 
seminary gave me a knowledge of almost everything save the thing essen- 
tial—the sacred Scriptures. To my class Biblical theology was unknown, 
the Bible was without historical perspective, and a verse from the pessimism 
of Ecclesiastes was as decisive as an utterance of the Son of God.’ That is 
a most serious charge to make, and we would gladly learn what Dr. Faunce, 
as a minister of much influence, has done to bring about a radical change 
in the seminary to which he refers.”— Zhe Observer, New York. 


HEAR ALL SIDEs.—“ Bishop Vincent, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
is not only one of the wisest and most aggressive workers in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, but is also one of the ablest and truest spiritual leaders 
inourland. Inarecent conference at which he was present the question 
of the theological training for ministers came up for discussion. The in- 
quiry was pressed as to whether those being prepared for the ministry 
should be kept away from teaching not generally accepted as orthodox. 
In reply Bishop Vincent, in unqualified terms, declared that if he had the 
management of the theological seminaries he would invite to deliver ad 
dresses before the students those who represented forms of thought gener- 
ally supposed to be hostile to the training the young men were receiving. 
For instance, he said that he would invite such men as Bishop Keane to 
speak concerning the faith and mission of the Roman Catholics, Edward 
Everett Hale for the Unitarians, and others equally prominent to speak for 
other denominations and phases of faith. The point the Bishop empha- 
sized was that students for the ministry ought to learn at first hand of the 
views of those with whom they may be in conflict or rivalry.”"—Z7he Out- 
look, New York. 


PRESBYTERIANISM NORTH AND SOUTH.—The Rev. Dr. R. L. Dabney, of 
Texas, inarecentarticle in 7he 7exas Presbyterian, likens the Northern 
Church into ‘“‘a great cow, a gentle and kindly creature,’ but whose milk 
is “watery and scanty.” ‘Let her [the cow] stand as the parallel for this 
great Northern Presbyterian Church, employed tonurture our little Church 
in the South (the kindliness excepted), But, supposing the parallel perfect, 
I should have been simply an idiot to entrust my infant daughter as a 
nursling to Sally Holstein. In her perfect motherliness she would have 
licked the child as she did her own calf, and her horny tongue would have 
rasped the tender skin off. And some day she would have placed her great 
hoof upon the sleeping baby’s body and crushed out its vitals, uncon- 
sciously, completely incapable of knowing that she was doing murder.” 


Wuy HE LEFT THE UNIVERSALISTS.—7%e Standard (Bapt.), Chicago, is 
authority for this statement: ‘The pastor of a Universalist church in 
Michigan, who has recently withdrawn from that denomination, gives the 
following reasons for taking the step: 

“First, I don’t believe that the Bible teaches the salvation of all men; 
I have only held to itas a passing hope, not a dogma to be preached; 
second, philosophical salvation as taught by Universalists makes the sac- 
rifice of Calvary unnecessary, if not a mistake; third, the Bible is not 
studied as an authority in the Universalist Church; fourth, I have lost faith 
in the mission of the Universalist Church organization, its main business 
being to point out errors of orthodoxy.’”’ 


IN THE DIGEsT of July 21, we published the statement that “the first 
theological seminary in this country to open its doors to women was the 
Meadville Theological School, which graduated two women in 188s.” 

The Rev. W. S. Sage, of Vanlue, O., writes us that this statement is in- 
correct. He tells usthat the U. B. Theological Seminary at Dayton, O., 
admitted women-students in 1880, one of whom graduated in 1883 and was 
a missionary in Africa for five years. 


A METHODIST local magazine tells the following story: “ A vicar, calling 
upon one of our Methodist sisters, said he was sorry not to see her at the 
parish church. She explained that she attended the Wesleyan chapel. ‘Oh! 
the Wesleyan chapel! Then, as he was leaving the house, he retorted, 
‘Well, I shall be pleased to see youat church. Remember, there are no Dis- 
senters in Heaven! Good-day.’” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE IMPENDING WAR BETWEEN CHINA 
AND JAPAN. 


- is very doubtful that a long and bloody struggle can be pre- 

vented from breaking out in Asia. Chinese and Japanese 
troops, ostensibly sent to Korea tu restore peace and subdue the 
rebellion, have come to blows with each other and patriotism is 
at fever-heat in both coun- 
tries. The Chinese have 
chartered vessels to convey 
more troops to the North, 
and Japan has called upon 
the national steamship- 
companies for transports. 
The cause of the impend- 
ing war is, briefly told, as 
follows: 

Oppressed to a degree 
which must be considered 
without parallel even in 
Asiatic countries, the Ko- 
reans have for a long time 
past been accustomed to 


rebel against the ruling 





Dynasty and its adherents. 

HIS IMPERIAL HIGHNESS TARUHITO ARIsu- These risings were gener- 
on ally soon put down, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese Army. — 
‘ majority of the leaders 

among the rebels would come to terms with the Government, and 
the rest fled the country. This would, no doubt, have happened 
in the present case, had not foreign interference driven a large 
number of the official class to side with the rebels. The ruling 
classes have reason to fear that the introduction of Japanese civ- 
ilization would seriously hinder them in their corrupt practices, 
and they have, therefore, aroused the ignorant masses against 
all foreigners, and against the King, whom they accuse of aiding 


cause of the extent of the present rebel- 
lion as follows: 


“The most persistent among the rebels 


ciety, a secret organization of inveterate 
Conservatives. They have frequently 
revolted, and although they have always 
been dispersed, it has been impossible 
to disarm them. At present they make 
use of a widespread superstition to aid 
them in their struggle against reform. 
There is a legend that no dynasty can 
reign more than five hundred years in 
Korea; the Bin family has now occupied 
the throne five hundred and three years, 
and the people believe that the present 
time is specially favorable to overthrow 
the Government. The rebels already 
under arms are said to number between 
fifty and sixty thousand. In their mani- 
festoes they demand the expulsion of all 
foreigners and the re-establishment of the 
worship of their ancient saints, which 
has been neglected of late. If their de- 
mands are granted, they will return to 
their fields.” 


Troops were sent against the rebels 
from Seoul, the capital of Korea, but the 
Togaku-to easily beat them in several 
pitched battles. In this extremity the 
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King applied for help to China and Japan, and the latter country 
assented very readily to send an army to Korea, as there are more 
than 10,000 Japanese subjects in the former country. China, 
however, claims a suzerainty over Korea, and as the Mikado re- 
fuses to withdraw his troops, war between the two great Asiatic 
powers seems imminent. The Hiogo News, of Kobe, Japan, 


says: 


“The protection of life and property in the foreign settlements 
justifies Japan in sending troops. And if the Japanese soldiery 
is called to take action 
against the rebels there 
can be no question that 
the latter’sonward march 
will be _ ingloriously 
checked. Of a very dif- 
ferent stamp are the dis- 
ciplined soldiers of the 
Mikado to the raw levies 
of Korea; their fighting 
instincts directed along 
the right lines make them 
indubitably powerful. 

“Chinese forces are 
probably also on their /; 
way, and they should 
have no difficulty either 
in overcoming the mob 
against which they are 
being sent. But what 
comes after? If Korea’s 
King is powerless to hold 
his own the question must 
arise, how is he to be upheld? China and Japan are jealous in 
the extreme of each other's influence in Korea. True, the former 
is the suzerain, but true it is also that the latter enjoys more real 
advantages. The Tientsin convention must be re-arranged, and 

we wonder how this can be amicably settled.” 





MUTSO HITO, EMPEROR OF JAPAN, 


= The just-named convention guarantees the 
independence of Korea, and stipulates that 
neither China nor Japan should send troops to 
Korea without each other’s consent. A third 
factor in the question is Russia. The Czar 
has long been anxious to obtain a footing 






in Korea, for the Siberian ports are closed 
by ice during a large part of the year. 
Russia’s attitude may easily be under- 
stood by the tone of her official Press. 


The Novoye Vremya, Moscow, says: 


“Japan has spent much energy and 
money.in perfecting her armament. It 
is not to be imagined that a practical 
people like the Japanese have gone to so 
much trouble for nothing. It is evident 
that a war of conquest on the mainland 
is the object. But Russia cannot afford 
to acquiesce in the conquest of Korea by 
the Japanese. Japan would be a very 
different neighbor from the weak Korean 
kingdom. Japan is not only powerful 
but aggressive. Russia must receive a 
harbor in Korea to protect her trade.” 

The Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, in 
commenting upon the attitude of the 
Czar, remarks that Russia will be the 
only European Power likely to interfere 
seriously in the quarrel between China 
and Japan: 

“Whether Russia favors China or 
Japan, a port in Korea will be the price, 
probably Gensan or Port Lazarew. 


England has considerable trade interests 
at stake, but the London Foreign Office 
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does not possess that cool determination which the St. Petersburg 
Government exhibits in all Asiatic questions.” 


Public opinion in Japan encourages the Government to oppose 
China, but only to keep that power from annexing Korea. The 
insurgents have many 
friends in Japan, says the 
Japan Mail, Yokohama: 


“Question any intelli- 
gent Japanese on the sub- 
ject, you will find him in 
nine out of ten cases ad- 
vocating strong views as 
to the necessity of pre- 
venting the Chinese 
troops from intervening 
between the aggrieved 
Korean people and their 
oppressors. Leave these 
unhappy people free to 
work out their own sal- 
vation, and, if necessary, 
use force against whom- 
soever may attempt to in- 
terfere with Korea’s in- 
ternal affairs—such is the opinion freely expressed in private by 
the majority of the educated class in Japan.” 





LI HUNG CHANG, VICEROY OF CHINA. 


The Celestial Empire, Shanghai, expresses itself as follows: 


“The present Government of Korea has become practically im- 
possible. It lives but as a parasite, and now that the stock is 
becoming exhausted must apparently die like one. It has no 
vitality in itself, and stimulus from without would only tend to 
extend its rootlets still farther into the vitals of the land, soa 
very complicated question remains to be solved. . . . On the 
other hand, we unfortunately know that the Chinese idea of sup- 
pressing disorder is simply extermination, and, with the exam- 
ple of Turkestan before us, could scarcely look with favor on a 
Chinese expedition. to Korea. . Meanwhile the rebellion in 
Korea goes on: it cannot be said to rage, for it only acts by ex- 
pelling the King’s offi- 
cers, leaving all local 
affairs as before. Such 
a movement has, how- 
ever, no ground of sta- 
bility and must drop to 
pieces in the first organ- 
ized attack. With no 
recognized leader, it can- 
not hope to have any 
permanent effect, but it 
meanwhile results in re- 
ducing to a nonentity the 
Government in Seoul. 
Altogether these troubles 
in or about the Pacific are 
beginning to assume a 
family likeness to those 
that convulsed the wan- 
ing empire of Turkey. 
Is the possession of the 
Pacific, and the occupa- 
tion of Northeastern 
Asia, to be the political 
apple of discord cast be- 
fore the Twentieth Cen- 
tury ?” 

















The Japanese fleet at 
present in Korean waters 
consists chiefly of vessels 
used as transports, ten in 
number. Four of these 
are steel cruisers, one 





MAP OF KOREA. 


steel gunboat, two iron cruisers, and an iron gunboat, and two 
wooden sloops of obsolete pattern. The J/a/sushima, which acts 
as flagship, is a vessel of 4,278 tons. The army already landed 
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in Korea by Japan under Major-General Oshima consists of a 
complete division, embracing infantry, cavalry, artillery, and 
engineers., It numbers a little less than ten thousand. 

By calling out all her reserves, Japan could muster 250,000 
men. China’s force of trained men is said not to number more 
than 70,000, and their discipline is very slight. ‘The Korean 
Government has, at most, 4,000 trained men at its disposal. 


THE SCOURGE OF THE FAR EAST. 


LTHOUGH the recorded deaths from the Plague number 
tens of thousands in the city and province of Canton, and 
thousands have already succumbed to it in the British colony of 
Hong Kong, the victims are nearly all Chinese. The European 
population appear to be protected by their greater cleanliness 
The Canton 
spondent of the Ad/nische Zeitung, Colozne, writes: 


and attention to sanitary arrangements. corre- 


“Like the cholera, the plague appears every year, in solitary 
cases, and the Europeans take little notice of it unless it appears, 
as at present, with unusual virulence. But the Chinese! When 
one takes a walk through the overcrowded Chinese quarters with 
their horrible smells, one is tempted to ask: ‘ How is it possible 
that human beings can live thus?’ 
protected by two customs. 


The Chinese are nevertheless 
They seldom drink unboiled water ; 
even the poorest coolie makes use of a weak solution of tea; and, 
nearly everywhere in China, the bucket system is in vogue, ex- 
crements are conveyed to the fields and thus rendered harmless. 
These two customs are all that counteract the spread of the dis- 
ease. The authorities are helpless. The only remedy adopted 
by the Government at Canton has been to suddenly declare the 
beginning of anew year. It is thought that the wicked spirits, 
which are responsible for the disease, will not be allowed to con- 
tinue their work. Thus we have the rare spectacle that, while 
whole houses have died out, and there are wanting hands to 
remove the dead, the authorities order preparations for New 
Year festivities, to cheat the gods out of their prey.” 

In the European colonies, strong measures are suggested to 
The Daily Press, Hong Kong, 
relates that the health officers, Dr. James and Mr. Crook, have 


overcome the uncanny enemy. 


condemned no less than 530 houses ew d/oc, in Taiping-shou, the 
whole of which premises have been cleared out. The officers 
named propose to destroy the buildings by fire, but the Perma- 
nent Committee cannot proceed to such a drastic measure as that 
without legislative authority, which they do not now possess. 
But the suggestion is under consideration, and, if found feasible, 
will be carried out with full regard to existing interests. 

The distance of the plague districts from the seats of learning 
in Europe has, as yet, prevented a special mission of eminent 
European physicians to China. A medical man of wide reputa- 
tion has, however, been sent by the Japanese Government, ac- 
cording to The Fapan Weekly Gazette, Yokohama, which re- 
lates that Dr. Kitasato, the discoverer of the lockjaw bacillus, 
went on an official mission to Hong Kong to investigate the plague 
by the latest methods of research. 

The Celestial Empire, Shanghai, thinks that the plague would 
never have taken root at Hong Kong if proper precautions had 
been observed. The mistaken policy of successive Governments, 
in the past, in yielding in every point to the foibles and preju- 
dices of the natives, is now bearing fruit in the difficulties which 
surround the working of the health ordinances. ‘The paper ex- 
presses a hope that strict quarantine regulations will keep the 
disease out of Shanghai. Speaking of the open resistance of the 
natives against the enforcement of sanitary measures, this paper 
says: 

“The coolies are led blindly by busybodies among their own 
countrymen, and would not oppose foreigners if they were left 
alone. But for years past the higher classes in China,—namely, 
those who neither spin nor weave, but only glut themselves by 
squeeze and extortion,—fearing the healthful influence that the 
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foreigners’ contact with the people gives rise to, have worked on 
the ignorance and superstition of the lowest classes until, on the 
slightest innovation being attempted, these poor dgluded crea- 
tures readily credit that all sorts of evils are being forged against 
them. . . . Nowis the chance, such as we have never had before, 
of giving both native officials and people a practical object-les- 
son of how a Western and professedly Christian nation cares for 
the welfare of even the poorest of its subjects. We cannot help 
thinking that there are, here and there within call, medical men 
attached to the various missionary bodies, whose services are not 
in urgent requirement at their own stations, who could not only 
aid their missions, but also the cause of humanity, by taking up 
the temporary work in Hong Kong.” 


The Hong Kong Telegraph points out that the sullen obedi- 
ence of the Chinese may only be temporary, and that they will 
revenge themselves upon the Europeans for the fancied injustice 
of a house-to-house investigation : 


“It is worthy of note that at the present time the major portion 
of the crowds of passengers to Canton and Macao are women and 
children, many of the former being the wives of wealthy Chinese. 
Can it be that house-to-house visitations 
constitute the cause of this remarkable 
exodus, or are we on the verge of having 
a tug-of-war between Chinese and Euro- 
peans, pulled off here in a somewhat novel 
manner, and that therefore the women 
and children are being packed off to places 
of security and seclusion with the utmost 
speed possible? Rescrip/—Let the re- 
sponsible authorities take note and inves- 
tigate in due time.” 





The value of quarantine regulations 
seems to be conclusively proven by the 
present ravages of the plague in China. 
According to the Dzarzo, Manila, the 
Spanish possessions have been kept free 
from the disease. As in Japan and in the 
English possessions, the Chinese are ac- 
cused by the Spaniards of favoring the 
spread of the disease by their filthy habits. 
The same paper receives the following 

account from the Portuguese Colony of 
‘CHARM TO GET RID OF ’ 

PLAGUE, AND TO PRO- Macao: 

TECT ONE’S BODY. _ , : wer 
Rai. : “Thousands of panic-stricken Chinese 
«This charm should be writ- . : . ‘ 

ten on yellow paper with continue to arrive from Canton and Hong 

vermilion, and should be Kong, but thanks to the sensible preven- 

carried about the body.) , . 

tive methods adopted by the Government, 
the plague has been kept at bay. How long the fates will be on 
our side, however, is a matter of doubt. But come or not, the 
Government has done all that could be done, and is deserving of 
every credit.” 


Some apprehension, also, is felt at Bangkok, the capital of 
Siam, where the influence of the Europeans is not so strong as 
to insure prompt sanitary measures. Zhe Times, Bangkok, says: 

“In the populous district of Sampeng are canals which do not 
appear to receive a flushing of water for weeks at a time, while 
they are the receptacles of all the sewage and débris of thou- 
sands of inhabitants. It is such things as these which have been 
the cause of the outbreaks at Canton and Hong Kong, and which 
would, if once the disease found its way into Bangkok, propa- 
gate it until the tale of its victims would form one of the darkest 
pages of Siamese history.” 

The close trade relations between Siam and India would render 
it very difficult to save the Indian Empire from the plague if it is 
allowed to establish itself in Siam. 


The North China Daily News publishes a “Sketch of the 
Southern Plague” by a native editor, from which we quote the 
following : 

“Before the 24th of May the native doctors at Canton were un- 


able to deal with the plague and were at a loss what to prescribe 
for their patients. But after that date they seemed better able to 
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manage the disease, so that many lives have been saved by 
them. 

“The superstitious among the gentry at Canton and Chao- 
ch'ingfu intend to seek for aid from the gods; and it having been 
mooted that the ‘true’ image of an ancient Minister of the Sung 
dynasty named Pao Chén, now enshrined in a temple at Chao- 
ch’ingfu, would be able to drive away the plague devils, these peo- 
ple have petitioned the Chaoch’ingfu Taotai to allow this remark- 
able image to be transported to Canton, in order to be paraded 
around the whole city. This, it is thought, will be the most 
effective method—according to a certain class—of dealing with 
the plague question. The Chaoch’ingfu Taotai has consented, 
and now money has been collected to bear the expenses of the 
god's trip to Canter. As for Hong Kong, the plague there is 
being dealt with solely by the foreign officials. A friend who 
arrived at Canton from that island yesterday spoke of the enor- 
mous number of fatalities there, and the foreign methods of deal- 
ing with the plague, which appear to us ridiculous enough. He 
said that when a person is stricken with the plague at Hong Kong 
the foreign officials take them to the floating hospital moored in 
the mid-stream. First they make the patient swallow twelve 
ounces of brandy, mixed with some kind of liquid medicine. 
Then they put six pounds of ice on top of the patient's head, 
while the chest, hands, and feet are also loaded with a pound of 
ice each. In this manner not one person out of ten manages to 
leave that floating hospital alive. Searchers are also sent during 
the day-time into the various dwelling-houses, and if they happen 
to see some one in a recumbent position or taking a nap, down 
he is pounced upon as having been plague-stricken, and the un- 
lucky person is forcibly taken to the floating hospital, where with 
the remedies above mentioned his life is soon taken away. In 
this way, numberless persons have met an undeserved fate, and 
it has caused the natives on the island almost to rebel and to or- 
ganize a trade strike.” 





WILL HAWAII ABOLISH JURY-TRIALS NOW? 


~INCE Hawaii has exchanged her monarchy for a Republican 
form of Government, it has been discovered that not only 
the natives, but even the foreign element, coniposed of Portuguese 
and Japanese laborers, with a sprinkling of Germans and Scan- 
dinavians, oppose the views of the Americans who have made 
Hawaii a Republic inform, This seems to be especially the case 
in the administration of justice. The American element, there- 
fore, seriously contemplates the abolition of trial by jury, confi- 
dent that a miscarriage of justice is impossible where Americans 
rule. The Hawaitan Gazette, Honolulu, writes: 


“The strong hold which the jury-system still has upon the pop- 
ular heart is one of the most interesting illustrations of the force 
of ingrained habit and tradition. The jury-system dates from a 
time when the English Government and—what is of at least equal 
importance—English societyy were anything but democratic. 
Under those conditions, the right to be tried by a jury of one’s 
peers was one of the strongest guarantees of justice and personal 
right. In these modern days, when every man is as good as his 
neighbor, when judges spring from the people, are elevated by 
the people, and responsible to the people, when all the methods 
and conventions of Government and Administration are demo- 
cratic, when universal suffrage rules the world—to talk of the 
jury-system as a sacred guarantee of liberty is to be very medi- 
eval indeed. 

“The simple truth is that, nowadays, trial by jury is nothing 
but a piece of machinery like any other—to be judged like any 
other. It may be well enough elsewhere (though we hear noth- 
ing but abuse of it), but it has proved a dreary failure in these 
islands. It does not require any great discernment to discover 
that the application of such a system must present great difficul- 
ties in a population of many races. The mixed jury-system is an 
almost unmixed evil. It is a pity that the Government has not 
the courage to take the bull by the horns and abolish triai by jury 
altogether. Probably it was not willing to encounter the odium 
and abuse which such a course would have involved. Yet, acourt 
of judges, specially established to make findings of fact, would 
secure more equity and more intelligence in the administration 
of justice than can ever be hoped for from the workings of the 
modern jury system.” 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM’S CRUSADE AGAINST 
GAMBLING AND EXTRAVAGANCE. 


HE German Emperor is becoming renowned for his interest 
in “moral reforms,” and this interest is nowhere more ap- 
parent than in his dealing with the officers of the army. He has 
been known to dismiss an officer for no other reason than driving 
to the parade-grounds in a carriage and pair, instead of riding 
there on the regulation-mount, although the officer in question 
was awealthy person. Equally rigid are His Majesty’s rules 
with regard to gambling, according to Zhe Echo, London, which 
says: 


“During the last years of the reign of William I., the discipline 
of the German army had been somewhat relaxed and the officers 
of the guards had become luxurious. But when the present 
Emperor came to the throne, almost the first thing he did was to 
put his foot down in the matter of gambling and extravagance 
among the officers of the army. In this crusade against gam- 
bling his zeal has not yet slackened. We know how he insisted 
that stern measures should be taken after the Hanover gambling- 
trials. He has now issued orders forbidding officers of the navy 
as well as the army taking part in the betting with the so-called 
‘totalizator’ on the race-courses. Other Cabinet orders have been 
issued prohibiting the presence of Prussian officers on the race- 
courses except in full uniform, and granting them permission to 
ride in the races only such horses as belong to officers on active 
service. Nor can it be said that the Emperor has not done what 
can be done by way of personal example. When he dined with 
officers of an Austrian regiment lately, he stipulated that the 
meal should be of frugal character, and His Majesty’s wishes 
were carried out to the letter. Kaiser Wilhelm does not hide his 
reason for his campaign against extravagances and gambling in 
the services. Realizing that the soldier’s pay is not large, and 
that it is to the interest of the army that it shall be open to poor 
men of merit, His Majesty feels that a careful commander-in- 
chief is of necessity compelled to wage war against customs 
which encourage ruinous borrowing and give an unjust advantage 
to the officer of private means.” 


That the Emperor’s brother, Prince Henry of Prussia, is de- 
sirous to assist in keeping down extravagance, is made apparent 
from the following story in Utrechtsche Courant, Utrecht: 


“ At an inspection of the naval division under his command the 
Prince noticed that the men possessed of private means exhibited 
only new clothes, or such as had been very little worn. Upon 
inquiry he heard that these men bought new clothes rather than 
to patch their old ones. His Royal Highness dispatched a mes- 
senger to the castle, who soon after returned with a suit of white 
duck, which Prince Henry unfolded before the Linjdhrigen 
(gentlemen volunteers). ‘The clothes were well worn and neatly 
patched, and the Prince addressed his hearers as follows: 

“** My superior officers compelled me to repair my working-suit when I 
served my first term aboard, as a “middy.” Ido not doubt that you have 
the means to purchase a duck shirt, and so has, in fact, any sailor. But, 
gentlemen, some of you expect by and by to become officers. How can 


you expect to be entrusted with the property of the country, if you are not 
more careful of your own?’” 





THE “TYRANNY OF BEER” IN GERMANY. 


HERE is, as yet, no Prohibition movement in Germany, but 

many Germans watch with growing dissatisfaction the 

enormous consumption of beer which distinguishes the Teutons. 
Says a writer in Schorer’s Familiendblatt, Leipzig : 


“Our countrymen have drunk, during the year 1892-93, 5,456,- 
ooo liters of beer. There is an increase of 14.3 liters per head 
in Wiirtemberg, and 7.9 liters in Bavaria, over the preceding 
year. We have noreason to be pleased with this success of King 
Gambrinus. 

“Nothing is more erroneous—according to Professor Striimpell 
and other eminent medical authorities—than the idea that the 
increased consumption of beer will counteract the evil influences 
of alcoholism, or that alcoholism will find numerous victims only 
in countries with a less civilized population, which makes use of 
alcohol to forget its misery and poverty. - Under the mask of a 
pleasant and nutritious beverage, alcohol has found entrance into 
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circles which would have been closed to it had it appeared ina 
less inviting form. 

“In good gociety the very word ‘liquor’ is mentioned with hes- 
tation only, and a whiskey-drinker is regarded as a person who 
is irrevocably approaching to moral and physical decay, while the 
use of beer is regarded as harmless. This isa mistake. Beer is 
unhealthy not only because it conveys into the body a certain 
amount of alcohol. Beer-drinking deluges the body with an un- 
necessary amount of water. A healthy person has about five 
liters of blood in his veins; immoderate beer-drinking therefore 
overloads the body. The heart and the kidneys are unable to 
regulate all this, and ‘beer-kidneys’ and ‘beer-heart’ are the re- 
sults. 

“It is very difficult, often impossible, to cure a diseased heart. 
It is, therefore, of great importance that we should keep it in 
perfect order. The majority of city people are condemned toa 
more or less sedentary mode of life, and easily contract heart- 
disease. To counteract this, we are in the habit of taking long 
walks and excursions. Unfortunately, these excursions often 
become simple beer-journeys. The modern fear of microbes pre- 
vents many persons from drinking the water of a well which they 
are not certain is pure, and they look for a substitute. Coffee is 
not always to be had, and is often very bad in quality, when 
obtainable. Mineral waters do not agree with everybody's stom- 
ach, and they are comparatively dear. The only substitute for 
water which may be easily obtained is beer. Yet beer does not 
satisfy our thirst, unless it be taken in very large quantities. 
And very often the younger excursionists are led to contract the 
habit of beer-drinking, and the pleasure parties become schools of 
intemperance. 

“There is, however, a very simple remedy by which we may 
escape the tyranny of beer. Water, flavored with a little citric 
acid, or weak coffee, will quench thirst in the most effective 
manner. Very often it is sufficient to rinse the mouth with a 
little water to overcome thirst. When the excursionist makes 
use of these means, he may take his single glass of beer asa 
luxury without the fear of overloading his system with water.” 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE victory of the Italian Colonel Baratieri over the Mahdists has proe 
duced some unexpected results. England avails herself of the chance to 
propose an Anglo-Italian expedition against Khartoum. This news is not 
received with much favor at Berlin, as France may insist upon extending 
her territory to the White Nile. This means that all the difficulties re- 
moved by the settlement of the Congo Question will be revived, and the 
present cordial relations between France and Germany may be disturbed. 

THE German and Cuban sugar-manufacturers seem to think that the 
Tariff-debates in the United States Senate are nearing their end, and that 
sugar will be protected. They are rushing shipments to New York. The 
Cuban planters and the German manufacturers have petitioned their fespec- 
tive Governments to repeal the Reciprocity Treaties with the United 
States, if sugar should be taxed. 

A ROMANTIC incident, which deserves to be recorded for its demonstra- 
tion of the value of discipline, enlivened the maneuvers of the French 
fleet in the Channel. The torpedo-boat Le Grondeur came into collision 
with the big cruiser Jean Bart, which is remembered by Americans as the 
most powerful-looking of the men-of-war which took part in the naval 
parade during the Columbus festivities, in New York bay. Examination 
showed that the hull of Le Grondeur was badly damaged, and she was 
headed for Boulogne. Fuel was piled on her fires until she was running 
twenty-eight knots an hour. Her boiler-plates became red-hot, the wood- 
work caught fire, and the flames spread rapidly beyond the control of the 
crew. Although the flames crept toward the magazine, the twenty men on 
board preserved perfect discipline and fought the fire with desperation. 
Finally, the fire was checked (when only a few feet from the magazine). 
The vessel reached Boulogne just in time, as she would have foundered 
within half an hour if the fires had been extinguished. Only one man,a 
raw recruit, gave up hope and tried to jump overboard, but was caught 
and put in irons. 

MUCH dissatisfaction prevails in India because the Government refuses to 
put an import-duty oncotton goods. The fall in the price of silver has 
made it very difficult for India to meet her liabilities, but the Manchester 
manufacturers use their influence to prevent the introduction of a duty on 
cotton goods, because such a duty would act asa protection to Indian 
manufacturers. japan, which lately manufactures immense quantities of 
coarse cotton stuffs, would also undersell the English manufacturer. 

VERY remarkable speeches have been made in London by the Canadian 
delegates of the Imperial Federation League. Mr. Denizen, speaking of 
the importance of maintaining the unity of the Empire, declared that 
Canada was absolutely true to England and would resolutely fight against 
any movement to annex her to the United States. Great enmity was felt 
in the United States toward England. Only the better-educated and 


higher classes there were friendly to Great Britain, and the peace between 
the two nations was maintained only through fear of the-British navy and 
,o00,000 Canadians. If France and Russia combined against England, the 
Jnited States would jointhem. This emphasized the necessity of feder- 
ation. Canada was prepared to make great sacrifices for this, but she ex- 
pected help from England. 
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A FRENCH WRITER ON THE AMERICAN 
FAMILY. 


OME time ago the American Academy of Political and Social 

Science requested Paul de Rousiers to write for it an essay 

on La Sctence Sociale, the French School of Social Science, or, in 

other words, Le Play’s system. He has done so, and his essay 
has just been published by the Academy. 

Le Play’s system has special interest to Americans because it 
deals with the American family, and because it is Roman Catholic 
and represents many of the views now advanced against some 
features of our civilization. 

Le Play is against individualism. His remedy for social ills is 
a rehabilitation of the powers once vested in the father of a fam- 
ily, and of those possessed of yore by the entrepreneur in his 
workshop; but he, nevertheless, disclaims any attempt to make 
this a cloak for the revival of old-world gilds and corporations, 
and repudiates the suggestion of a return to patriarchal rule. 
He favors what he calls the famzl/e-souche, the stock-family. 
He distinguished three classes of families, the patriarchal family, 
the stock-family, and the unstable family, basing the divisions 
according to the method by which families in each generation 
disposed of their property. In criticizing Le Play, M. de Rou- 
siefs says: 

“In regard to the United States, he failed to recognize the s/ad/e 
family at all, because there was no integral transmission of 
entire estates or of an industry. The American, who usually 
changes his employment several times during his life, can have 
no great desire to preserve to the generation which is to follow 
him a situation which he himself would probably abandon if he 
lived. This arises from the very conditions of his environment, 
from the amount of soil at his disposal, from the number of 
favorable opportunities which are presented to him. Hence, re- 
sults a certain material instability, the mark of a society that is 
forming and not of a society that is declining. But Le Play, who 
adhered to the systems of inheritance for the determination of 
family classes, heaped the same reproaches upon the American 
family, in which no one succeeds to the father’s work because 
each one learns to create for himself an independent life, and the 
unstable family, in which no one succeeds to the father’s work 
because each one thinks that he will be able to live on a small 
portion of his patrimony. 

“Led astray by this false appearance, and influenced besides by 
the spectacles of those grave disorders of which public life in the 
American Union is the theater, Le Play judged the United States 
with great severity, and, I do not hesitate to say, with real in- 
justice. Inthe introductory letter published by him in M. Claudio 
Jannet’s work on the ‘ United States of To-day’ (Les Etats-Unis 
contemporains), he frequently insists on the moral decadence of 
the Union, and he predicts for it approaching disaster, if it does 
not return to better practices. 

“There is no need for me to call the attention of Americans to 
the erroneousness of these predictions. Three years ago, having 
had occasion to travel in the United States in pursuance of social 
studies, I returned to France with convictions directly opposed to 
those of Le Play. If I had often to record grave deficiencies and 
disorders, the impression of these sources of weakness was always 
more than counterbalanced for me by a deep sense of the energy 
and the vitality of the American family, by the marvelous man- 
ner in which it responds to its purpose in furnishing to the nation 
a constant contribution of young men capable of making their 
own way and conquering their own place in the world. . . 

“Other observations made in different countries, by the aid of 
the new method, soon led me to substitute for the classification 
established by Le Play a new classification, based not on the in- 
heritance of property, but rather on the aptitude of children for 
real independence. And with this classification as a basis the 
American family finds its place naturally among the strongest 
class. 

“T have cited this instance to indicate to the American public 
the practical bearing of a more just classification and a more exact 
analysis upon social studies."—Zrans/ated for Tue Literary 
DIGEsT. 
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THIBET—THE HOME OF THE MAHATMAS. 


HE average reader knows little more of Thibet than of the 
interior of Africa. It is known to be on the “roof of the 
world,” and by common repute among the Theosophists it is the 
native country of the Mahatma from which he occasionally pro- 
jects himself in spirit into other lands. The country has lately 
been visited by Heinrich Hensholdt, Ph.D., who has something 
to say about the Thibetans in 7he Arena, for July. 


“It would be folly to shut our eyes to the fact that the Thibe- 
tans occupy a very low position im the scale of human advance- 
ment, especially, if judged from our Western standard of civiliza- 
tion. Their culture is inferior to that of most semi-barbarous 
races, comparing unfavorably even with that of certain Indian 
tribes of the American continent, such as the Pueblos, Zunis, etc. 
In physiognomy and general appearance they strongly resemble 
the inhabitants of Swedish Lapland, as well as the Eskimos of 
Northern Siberia, being short-sized, broad-shouldered, and pos- 
sessed of the same singular Mongolian features. Indeed, the 
Thibetans are, perhaps, the most ill-favored of Turanian races. 
A close interbreeding during many centuries of isolation has 
produced a striking facial similarity, and has developed a pecu- 
liarly repulsive normal type of countenance. A broad, but very 
low, forehead, excessively prominent cheek-bones, small, oblique 
eyes, and coarse, bristly black hair are characteristics which do 
not materially enhance the beauty of the ‘human form divine,’ 
but the most singular peculiarity of the Thibetan face is the al- 
most total absence of the bridge of the nose. Among a dozen 
Thibetans, chosen at random, hardly one will be found whose 
nasal organ is not so completely flattened or sunk in the middle 
as to be practically in level with the eyes. Seen in profile, such 
a face presents a ludicrous appearance; there is one continuous 
line of cheek-bone, with the tip of the nose sticking out like a 
solitary beacon. But a compensatory providence has added to 
the ears what is lacking in proboscial circumference, and it is but 
fair to state that the auricular appendages of the average Thibe- 
tan are of generous size. 

“Looked at from a strictly ethical standpoint, the Thibetans do 
not gain overmuch on closeracquaintance. Their personal habits 
are exceedingly filthy, and there is much in their general conduct 
that cannot be otherwise than revolting to our more refined and 
sensitive natures. Their morals—if we limit this term to its 
sexual signification—are very lax; more so, perhaps, than those 
of any other Asiatic race. The lasciviousness of the women is 
almost incredible, and all modes of debauchery are openly prac- 
tised. Moreover, the comparative scarcity of females has led 
to the disgusting institution of polyandry, which has flourished in 
Thibet for centuries—five and more men frequently sharing one 
woman among them—and nothing impresses the traveler more 
painfully than the scandalous indifference, or rather contempt, 
in which female chastity is held among that singular people. 
Hospitality, for instance, requires that the host place his wife, 
daughter, or other female relative at the disposal of the guest, a 
custom which appears to be rigorously adhered to, and which, in 
the case of civilized travelers, is bound to lead to embarrassing 
situations, inasmuch as a refusal to accept the proffered cheer is 
interpreted as.a slight. 

“The Thibetans furnish a striking example of the fact that a 
nation may be sexually depraved, and vet otherwise possessed of 
sterling virtues, such as frankness, hospitality, and a scrupulous 
honesty.” 


The question arises, hgw should a country so low in the scale 
of morals be the home of such high spiritual development as 
Theosophists claim for the Mahatmas. This objection is met as 
follows: The Gnosticism of Thibet is nota plant of native growth, 
but an importation from India. It was during the invasion of 
India by Genghis Khan in 1221, and again during the invasion by 
Tamerlane in 1398, that bands of Sanskrit scholars, Buddhists, 
left the Punjab and settled in Thibet that they might be able to 
pursue their occult studies in peace, far from the busy strife of 
men. The descendants of these Gnostics are the Mahatmas in 
whose behalf the Theosophists have set up such wonderful claims. 
Dr. Hensholdt has projected himself bodily into their homes, in- 
terviewed them, and analyzed their pretensions. 
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KING JAMES Ill., OF SCOTLAND. 
Slain by the Nobles, at the Blackfriars 
Abbey, Perth, 1488. 


KING JAMES I., OF SCOTLAND. f _ ‘ Ser, GUSTAVUS VASA, KING OF SWEDEN. 
Slain by the Nobles, near Bannockburn, 4 oe eon 


. Stirling, 1437. Asssassinated by Nobles, 1560. 
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KING HENRY lil., OF FRANCE. 


Stabbed by Jacques Clement, a Friar, 1589. 


- ; WILLIAM |., PRINCE OF ORANGE. KING HENRY IV., OF FRANCE, 


Shot by Balthazar Gerard, at Delft, 1584. Slain by Ravaillac, in Paris, 1610. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
Shot by John Wilkes Booth, in Washing- 
ton, 1865. 
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JAMES A. GARFIELD, PRESIDENT OF THE ; | SADI CARNOT, PRESIDENT OF FRANCE. 
UNITED STATES. ALEXANDER Il., EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. Stabbed by Cesario Santo, in 
Shot by Guiteau, in Washington, 1881. Killed by a Dynamite Explosion, in Lyons, 1894, 
: St. Petersburg, 1881. 
. a 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The State of Trade. 


“ Leading influences affecting the course of gen- 
eral trade throughout the United States within the 
week have not resulted in a net gain. Prolonged 
drought and hot winds have damaged corn and 
other crops in Nebraska, and fears are entertained 
of like losses in Kansas. Without early rains the 
reduction in the yield of Indian corn is expected to 
be considerable. ‘The outiook for the yield in the 
Spring-wheat States is regarded as unfavorable, 
which reacts upon country merchants, and checks 
demand. 

“Bank-clearings throughout the United States 
for six business days ending July 26, as telegraphed 
to Bradstreet’s, aggregate $770,000,000, a decrease 


of about 6 per cent. compared with the preceding | 


week, and of about 13 per cent. compared with the 


corresponding week in July, 1893, during which 


period business was much checked by the financial 
panic. As compared with the total for the fourth 
week of July, 1892, the decrease for this week is 
22 per cent. 

“In a majority of instances, prices for staple 
products show a net decline this week, notably 
wool, which was pushed up rc., but later lost it; 
cattle, hogs, wheat, oats, cotton, coffee and raw 
sugar. The advance in Indian corn was due pri- 
marily to damage to that crop, and the gain in the 
price for lard followed. 

“Exports of wheat, United States and Canada, 
both coasts, for six business days ending July 26, 
have increased surprisingly, amounting to 3,388,- 
ooo bushels. Last week the total was 1,873,000 bush- 
els, and in the week before 2,377,000 bushels. One 
year ago, in the fourth week of July, the total ex- 
ported was 4,363,000 bushels ; two years ago it was 
2,524,000 bushels, three years ago 3,164,000 bushels, 
and four years ago 2,272,000 bushels. 


“There have been 237 business failures in the | 


United States this week, compared with 212 last 
week, with 489 in the fourth week of July, last year, 
when the effects of the financial panic were being 
severely felt by the business*community; there 
were 163 in the week two years ago, and 200 three 
years ago.’’—Bradstreet’s, New York. 


The Treasury. 


‘* The United States Treasurer received last week 
from customs $2,391,696, from internal revenue 
$4,144,610, and from miscellaneous sources $391,717; 
total from all $6,928,023, against $10,112,764 in the 
previous week, and against $10,597,855 in the week 
before that. Receipts from internal revenue fell 
off sharply from nearly $7,500,000 to $4,144,610. 
This decrease is exactly what might reasonably 
be expected, because the previous increase was 
unnatural and due to special causes. The weekly 
Treasury statement showed an increase in the 
cash in vaults of $2,670,605, but a reduction of 
$1,457,586 in deposits in National banks made the 
increase in the net cash-balance only $1,213,019. 

“The principal changes in the vault-balances 
were made up as follows: A loss in the gold-bal- 
ance of $4,176,123, by a decrease of $4,324,863 in 
coin and bullion, less a reduction of $148,740 in 
the volume of outstanding certificates; a gain 
in the silver-balance of $590,958 by a gain of 
$138,917 in coin and bullion, with a reduction of 
$461,041 in outstanding certificates and Treasury 
notes, anda gain in the legal-tender balance of 
$6,807,036, by an increase of $4,554,337 in notes, to- 
gether with a reduction of $2,342,699 in currency- 


certificates outstanding. Holdings of National | 
bank-notes were lowered by $650,266. Treasury | 


notes issued under the law of 1800 to the amount 
of $864,208 were returned in the course of busi- 
ness, and the volume of these notes in circulation 


at the end of the week was $130,527,180. The | 


Treasury's liability for the redemption of Na- 
tional bank-notes was reduced farther by $87,650 
and deposits and lawful money on this account 
to $26,281,613." — Zhe Tribune, New York. 


The receipts of the Government for July are 
likely to exceed the expenditures for the first time 
intwelve months. The aggregate receipts will, in 
round numbers, stand at $38,000,000, and the ordi- 
Nary expendituresat about $30,000,000, with in- 
terest-payments of $7,500,000 to be added. This 
state of affairs has been brought about wholly by 
the increase in receipts from internal revenue, 
which will reach $27,000,000 out of the total of 
$28,000,000. 


THE 


Problem 17. 





We have to admit that we were 
caught napping. We worked 
- this problem as a 3-mover, and 
found a very interesting situa- 
tion. In the first place, the 
} problem was published in 7he 
New Review; secondly, Guns- 
berg edits the Chess-column ; 
thirdly, Blackburne madethe problem; hence, we 
took it for granted that it was a 3-mover. In 
studying a problem, and especially one that we 
have reason to believe, because of the name of | 
composer and the authority of the publication, is 
difficult, we never look for check the first move. 
Such a condition of affairs would so condemn a 
| problem that it would be rejected by any Chess- 
Editor who knew what he was doing. All that | 
can be said is that No. 17 isan illustration of the | 
| fact that even such experts as Blackburne and | 
Gunsberg are liable to make blunders. Moral: 
Don’t take anything as sound until you prove it 
soto be. As a 3-mover the problem is solved in 
this way: 





White. Black. 
1 K--B 3 P—B 5 
2 B—Re Kx Kt 
3 B—Kt sq mate 
Ptdwaews PxPch 
2K0Q03 Kx Kt 


3K x P mate. 
But as mate can be forced in two moves, the prob- 
lem is “ cooked.” 

Witte. Black. 

1 Kt—K 7 ch Any move. 

Solution received from E, B. Smith, Ailsa Craig, 

Ont.; M. W. H., University of Va.; Ira D. Hall, 
Madison, N. Y.; A. B. Coats, Beverly, Mass.; W.A. 
Fitsworth, New Brunswick, N. J.; J. H. Mockell, | 
Lincoln, Neb.; J. D. Wells, Des Moines; the Rev. J. 
K. Martin, Starkville, Miss.; L. Schreiber, Alexan- 
dria, La. 


PROBLEM 20. 
By DR. SAMUEL GOLD, OF VIENNA. 
Black—Eight pieces. 


KonQs5; BsonQR2andK Kts5; PsonQR 3, 
QKts,Q3,K4, and K Bs. ’ 
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White—Five pieces. 
Kon Q2; QonK Kt8; KtonK Kt2; BonQs; 
PonQ B4. 
White mates in three moves. 








W. A. Fitsworth:—-When a pawn reaches the | 
eighth, you can make that pawn any piece you de- | 
sire. You can have two or three queens if you 


| need them and can get them, 
| A correspondent writes us that, in a recent game | 
| when he was about to castle, he tonched the Rook | 
| first, when his opponent said, ‘“‘ Please move your 
| Rook,’”’ and insisted that he should not be per-| 
| mitted to castle on that side at least. He desires 
us to inform him if his opponent was right. We 
answer, unquestionably he was right. Castling | 
is not in any sense a move of the Rook, but a move | 
of the King two squares, the only time that the 
King can do this. When castling, always move 
| the King first. Moving the King two squares must 
mean that you intend to castle. Touching the 
— first, may mean that you are not going to 
castle. 
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LEGAL. 


The Buyer of a Ticket Not a Passenger. 


In Webster v. Fitchburg Railroad Company, de- 
cided in the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts in May, 1894, (37 N. E. Rep., 165) it was held 
that a person in possession of a ticket, who, while 
running from the street across the company’s 
track, outside the passenger-station, apparently to 
catch a train about to start, is struck and killed by 
another train, has not become a passenger. 


Insurance— Vacancy. 


The fact that the owner of ahouse wholived alone 
in it left it for two months, does not, asa matter of 
of law, make it “ vacant or unoccupied,’ within 
a condition in an insurance-policy avoiding the 


‘insurance should the premises become vacant or 


unoccupied, and so remain for three days, ifthe 
absence was not intended to be permanent, and 
if, during the same, the house was visited daily 
by a neighbor with whom the keys had been left. 
Hill v. Ohio Insurance Company (Supreme Court 
of Michigan, 58 N. W. Rep., 359.) 


Implied Powers of Corporations. 


The doctrine that a corporation has by implica- 
tion of law, and without any express grant of 
power in it8 charter or governing statute, the 
power to do whatever is reasonably necessary to 
effectuate the powers expressly granted to it, and 
that a large discretion will be allowed to it in the 
choice of means, has received an apt illustration in 
a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States (Fort Worth City Co. v. Smith 
Bridge Co., 151 U. S. 294; Ss. c. 14 Sup. Ct. Rep., 339) 
where it was held that a corporation created for 
the purpose of dealing in lands, and expressly em- 
powered tu erect bridges, subdivide and sell the 
same, and to make any contract essential to the 
transaction of its business, has the implied power 
to make a contract for the construction of a bridge 
to render its.lands accessible, and thatit may agree 
to pay therefor in its bonds, and in the bonds of 
another corporation controlled by the same parties. 


Money-Lender—Agent— Usury. 


According to the decision of the Supreme Court 
of MinneSota, in the case of Hall v. Maudlin ef a/., 
where a money-lender intrusts the entire manage- 
ment of his business to a general agent with un- 
limited authority to conduct it according to his own 
discretion, and with the understanding that he shall 
obtain the compensation for his services as agent 
from the borrowers in the form of “ bonus"’ or 
*“*commission,”’ if the agent exacts from a borrower 
a“ bonus” or “‘commission”’ which, together with 
the interest reserved in the contract, amounts to 


|-more thanthe maximum rate of interest allowed 


by law, the transaction is usurious. 


Bank— Deposit—Indorsement. 


The Supreme Court of Minnesota held, in the 
recent case of The Security Bank of Minnesota v. 
The Northwestern Fuel Company, that upon a 
deposit being made by a customer of a bank, in 


‘the ordinary course of business, of checks, drafts, 


or other negotiable paper, received and credited 
on his accounts as money, the title to the checks, 
drafts or other paper immediately becomes the 


- ‘The “Index to Chimneys ” 
tells what shape and size and 
make to get for every burner 
and lamp. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, will send it— 
write. Pearl glass, pearl top, 
tough glass. 
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property of the bank, unlessa different understand- | 
ing affirmatively appears, and that an indorsement 
by the customer of a check, payable to his own 
order, “for deposit in the (name of the bank) to 
the credit of (the name of the depositor) ”’ is suffi- 
cient to pass the title to the check to the bank, and 
is not a restrictive or qualified indorsement. 





Picture-Framers Held for Damages. 


A case of interest to artists was recently decided. 
An artist claimed damages from a firm of picture- 
framers for unskilfully mounting a water-color 
drawing. The defendants, thinking they were 
covering up “ragged edges,” glued the mount 
overthe sky. The Judge gave judgment for the 
plaintiff for the amount claimed as value of the 
picture, with costs, and refused leave to appeal. 


Common Carriers and Private Carriers. 


All carriers without hire may be said to be pri- 
vate carriers. Compensation {n some form, either 
by the payment of its price, or a promise express 
or implied to pay it, isessential to constitute a com- 
mon carrier. If one undertakes to carry goods 
fcr another gratuitously, he isa mere mandatory, 
and liable only for gross negligence. It is not 
necessary, however, that there should be an ex- 
press contract with a common carrier for the 
transportation of freight, to render it liable for 
failure to deliver in safety. Proof of delivery of 
goods, with directions as to their carriage, and of 
the acceptance of them by the carrier, would give 
rise to an understanding on its part to carry them 
according to directions. No such implication will 
be indulged to fix a liability on a private person. 
Hence, when a common carrier is proceeded 
against at law, on a contract express or implied, 
and especially if implied, for a failure to deliver 
in safety, it should be averred in the complaint 
that the carrier is a common carrier. 

But the faet that one may be essentially and ex- 
clusively engaged in the business of common car- 
riage does not debar him from having his liability 
determined by the facts in each particular case. 
A-common carrier cannot have the liabilities at- 
tached to.his calling imposed upon him by another 
with whom hé*had no privity of contract. 


Part Payments and the Statute of Limita- 
tions. 


In the case of Crow v. Gleason (141 N. Y., 480; 
36 N. E. Rep., 498; 57 St. Rep., 583) the Court of 
Appeals decided that part payment of a debt is 
not, of itself, conclusive to take the case out of the 
Statute of limitations. In order to have that effect 
it must not only appear that the payment was 
made on account of a debt, but also on account of 
the debt for which action is brought, and that the 
payment was made as a part of a larger indebted- 
ness, and under such circumstances as warrant a 
jury in finding an implied promise to pay the bal- 
ance. Ifthere be a mere naked payment of money 
without anything to show on what account, or for 
what reason, the money was paid, the payment 
will be of no avail under the statute. The pay- 
ment must be made under such circumstances as 
to show a recognition of a larger debt remaining 
unpaid. 


SERGEANT KELLY; a celebrity of the Irish Bar, 
had a remarkable habit of drawing conclusions 
directly at variance with his premises, and was 
consequently nicknamed “* Counselor Therefore.”’ 
In court, on one occasion, he thus addressed the 
jury: ‘*The case is so clear, gentlemen, that you 
cannot possibly misunderstand it, and I should 
pay your understandings a very poor compliment 
if Idwelt upon it for another minute; ¢herefore, I 
shall at once proceed to explain it to you as mi- 
nutely as possible.”—Green Bag. 





He Knows His Business. 


Thinking people are rapidly coming to recognize the 
fact that a boy's education really begins very early in 
life. ‘Yo allow things to go at loose ends until he is way 
along in his "teens, is to handicap by 50 per cent the effort 
and the chances of success for his tutor. 

Mr. Henry W. Siglar, proprietor of the Siglar School at 
Newburgh-on-Hudson, has had a wide experience, and 
he fixes the age of 8 years as probably the best to begin 
the work of making the man. His methods of instruction 
and character-building are the result of close observation 
and a thorough appreciation of and sympathy for ** boy 
nature.”’ His school announcements in THe Dicest 
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Current Events. 


Monday, July 23. 


In the Senate, Mr. Gorman makes a bitter at- 
tack upon President Cleveland, alleging that he 
expressed approval of the Senate Bill when it 
was under discussion in that body; his statements 
are corroborated by Senators Vest, Harris, and 
Jones. No quorum in the House. .. . The Sen- 
ate Sugar-investigating Committee is informed 
that sugar-stock orders signed by two Senators 
can be produced. . .. The hearing inthe contempt 
cases of Debs and his associates is begun in the 
Federal Court in Chicago before Judges Grosscup 
and Woods. . . . Governor Tillman issues a proc- 
lamation announcing the reopening of the Dis- 
pensaries on August r. 

War between China and Japan is believed to 
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Wisconsin ; 3,000 people are rendered homeless 
and entire towns wiped out. 

A second Chinese transport, the 7vonan, is 
sunk by Japanese guns, and all on board are 
lost; Japan's eagerness for war is attributed to 
the desire of the party in power to win inthe 
coming general aie. ... The French Sen- 
ate and Chamber prorogued. ... Closure is to 
be applied by the British Government on the 
Evicted Tenants’ Bill in Commons. ... The 
Britannia defeats the Vigt/an¢ in the race off 
Penzance. : 


Sunday, July 29. 


The Chinese warship 7sao-Khan is captured 
by a Japanese vessel after a fight in which the 
former lost one hundred men... . There are 
dissensions in the German Ministry over the 
policy to be pursued against Anarchists and 





be inevitable; ee gunboats reported to be 
bombarding Korean coast-towns. .. . All 
amendments to the French Anti-Anarchist Bill 
are rejected by the Chamber at the request of 


the Ministry. ... The Canadian Parliament is 
rorogued. .. . The#rittannia defeats the Vigz- | 
ant. .. . The Evicted Tenants Bill passes] 


second reading in the British House of Commons. 
Tuesday, July 24. 


In the Senate, Mr. Hill makes a speech in re- 
ply to Senator Gorman; he defends the President 
and favors concessions on the part of the Senate. 
. . . The House passes several Bills of minor im- 

ortance... A caucus is held by Democratic 
Senators on the Tariff situation, but no action is 
taken. ... The Federal Court at Chicago re- 
fuses to release Debs and his associate on their 
answers to the bill of complaint, and the trial is 
to go on. ... Boston citizens vote to accept a 
Bill passed by the last Legislature providing for 
an elevated railway system in that city. 

A battle occurs at Seoul en peeenoas and 
Korean troops, and the latter are defeated... . 
It is believed that the Wellman Arctic explora- 
tion party is lost... . There is an exciting de- 
bate in the French Chamber on the Anti-Anar- 
chist Bill; three Articles are passed.... The 
Vigilant defeats the Arztannia in a race off 
Queenstown, making the best time on record in 
light winds. 


Wednesday, July 25. 


The Senate further discusses the Tariff situa- 
tion, but takes no action. . . . The conference of 
Democratic Senators decides to vote to send 
the Tariff Bill back to the conference committee 
without instructions. .» The Senate Sugar- 
investigating Committee examines more wit- 
nesses; evidence is said to have been given that 
two Senators speculated in sugar. . . . President 
Cleveland appoints John D. Kernan, of New 
York, and N. E. Worthington, of Peoria, II1., 
members of the Commission which is to investi- | 

ate the late railroad-strike. ... The trial of | 

ebs and his associates is postponed till Septem- 
ber; the prisoners are released on bail. 

Chinese troops occupy the Las Chas islands, 
and twelve thousand Chinese soldiers are said to 
have landed in Korea. ... The Socialist and 
Radical Deputies attack the provisions of the 
Anti-Anarchist Bill, but the Articles are adopted; 
one amendment to the Bill is rejected by a 
majority of six only. 


Thursday, July 2. 


In the Senate, Mr. Hill’s motion toinstruct the 
Senate conferees to recede from the amend- 
ments taxing coal and iron-ore is defeated; 
Senator Vilas makes a speech in defense of Pres- 
ident Cleveland. .. . Minor matters disposed of 
in the House. ... The Wisconsin Republicans 
hold a State convention and nominate Mayor W. 
H. Uphan for Governor.... The New York 
Police Board, after a trial which lasted a week, 
finds a Police Captain and two ward-men guilty 
of extortion and neglect of duty, and dismisses 
them from the force. 

The Anti-Anarchist Bill is passed by the French 
Chamber, 268 to 163, after final protests by Radi- 
cal and Socialist Deputies ; the measure goes to 
the Senate. . . . Meume, the Anarchist, is found 
guilty of having blown up the Café Very, in Paris, 
and sentenced to penal servitude for life... . 
There is a reportthat war has been declared be- 
tween China and Japan. ... The House of Lords 
reads Sir William Harcourt’s Budget Bill for the 
second time. 


Friday, July 27. 


The Senate sends the Tariff Bill back to con- 
ference without instructions; motions to recede 
from Senate amendments on sugar defeated... . 
The Senate Sugar-investigating Committee be- 
lieves it has uncovered an attempt to blackmail 
Senators. ... Carroll D. Wright makes a re- 
port tothe President concerning his investiga- 
tion of the slums in large cities. 

The French Senate passes the Anti-Anarchist 
Bill by a vote of 205 to 35. . . . The reports of war 
between Japan and China, with the sinking of 
the Chinese transport, and capture of the King 
of Korea by the Japanese, are confirmed. 


Saturday, July 28. 


The Senate not in session.... The House 
passes a joint Resolution extending current ap- 
propriations until August 14, and discusses a Bill 
to prevent piracy of dramatic works. . . . Forest- 





will be found full of interest. 





fires are raging overa wide area in Northern 


Social Democrats; Caprivi is against special 
laws. ... Japancalls out her army and navy 
reserves; the main body of China's army is said 
to have crossed Korea’s Northwestern frontier 


FOREIGN BREVITIES. 


“SIR,” said a Heidelberg student to a night- 
watchman, in the wee, sma’ hours of the morning, 
“sir, I would like to ask a question.” 

‘*Goahead, young man,” answered the dignitary, 
“That is what I am here for.” 

“Well, sir, does the law permit me to call a 
policeman an ass?” 

“You had better be gone immediately,” replied 
the watchman, “ or I will lock you up.” 

The votary of a/ma mater advanced a few steps 
on his way home, but returned and asked humbly : 
“But, sir, is it permitted to call an ass a police- 
man ?” 

“The law does not say anything about that.” 

“Itdoesn’t,eh? Well, good-morning, Mr. Police- 
man.” —Ulk, Berlin. 


’ 


“THIS parrot, ma’am,”’ said the fancier, “is one 
that Ican recommend. It was in the family of a 
distinguished American divine for many years.” 

“Well, gents, what'll ye have? Name yer 
pizen!’’ exclaimed the parrot with emphasis. 

“He was obliged to part with it, however,” con- 
tinued the fancier, ‘‘and for the last year or two it 
belonged to a New York alderman.”—77/-Sits, 
Loudon, 


LITTLE KARL has been visiting his maiden aunt, 
who made him some delicious chocolate. Prompted 
by gratitude, he promises to marry her, when he 
will be grown up. On the way home, however, he 
remembers that he has made the same promise 
already to four other maiden aunts. He turns 
back conscientiously, and says to the relative, who 
answers his ring in person: ‘‘ Auntie, I’m afraid I 
can'tdoit. There are too many of you." —Fliegende 
Blatter, Munich. 

AUTHOR: “ Well, Professor, how do you like my 
new play ?”’ 

CRITIC: ‘Splendid! Wonderful! So realistic! 
Especially the burglars init. Even their dialogue 
is stolen.’’— Wespen, Berlin. 


Mrs. Ella A. Boole. 


On page seven, of July 1g issue of VoIcE, is 
given Dr. W. H. Boole’s statement of his ex- 
perience with the Electropoise. He was a 
victim of chronic dyspepsia, and had tried many 
remedies without relief ; the simple little Elec- 
tropoise cured him, at home, without the aid 
of doctors or drugs. Below is given the in- 
dorsement of Mrs. Boole, the well-known vice- 
president of the N. Y. State W. C. T. U., and 
one of its most eloquent national platform 
speakers : 

I take pleasure in indorsing the above certificate of 
my husband, whose improvement from the use of the 
Electropoise has been truly remarkable. 

ELLA ALEXANDER Boo.Le. 

Shall we mail you a descriptive book of the Electro- 
poise, giving its theory, its price, its ease of successful 
application, the difference from other treatments, and 
why it often cures when they fail? 

ELECTROLIBRATION CO.,, 


1122 BRoapway, NEw YORK. 











CURES OTHERS 


For over a quarter of a century, Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery has been 
effecting cures of Bronchial, Throat and 
Lung affections. Weak Lungs, Bleeding 
from Lungs, Bronchitis, Asthma, all linger- 
ing Coughs, Consumption, or Lung Scrofula 
and kindred maladies, are cured by it. 


REDUCED TO A SKELETON. 


Mrs. MirnA MILLS, of Sardis, Big Stone Co., 
Minn., writes: “One 
ear ago I was given up 
y my family physician 
and friends; all said I 
must die. My lungs 
~ were badly affected, and 
body reduced to a skele- 
ton. My people com- 
menced to give me your 
*Medical Discovery’ 
and I soon began to 
mend. It was not lon 
before I became we 
enough to take charge | 
of my household duties 
n. 





anes | 
owe my _ recovery 
Mrs. MILLs. to Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery.” 


| 
WHY NOT YOU? 


FOR EVERY DENOMINATION | 
OUR NEW 


HYMNAL 


For Every Christian Congregation, 
General Christian Work, 
And For Special Religious Services. 





Complete in One Volume. 
Compiled, Fcited, etc., 


By PHILIP PHILLIPS, Mus. Doc., and SON. 





Square 12mo, cloth, handsomely bound, 
369 pp., with full Indices and a com- 
plete Concordance—index. Printed in 
brevier type. Price, $1.00, post-free. | 

t2er For Special Inducements and Terms for 

Introduction of this Hymnal, Circular, ete., 

please address The Publishers. ' 


Its Special Features. 


It is adapted for use in (l) THE CHURCH, 
(2) the Sunday-school, (3) Evangelical Meet- 
ings, (4) Prayer and Gospel Meetings, (5) Chris- 
tian Associations, (6) Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties, (7) Epworth Leagues, (8) King’s 
Daughters and Sons. It contains none but 
the most singable music, in the most condensed 
form and size possible, consistent with Brevier 
readable type, and embodies none but useful 
songs, old and new, to the latest date. It is 
entirely undenominational. Contains 530 
hymus and tunes, ancient and modern, 





Zion’s Advocate (Baptist), Portland, Me.: 
«|. The Churches of every den@mination will be 
glad of this book.” 


The National Presbyterian, Indianapolis, 
Ind.: **. . . Though it is compiled by a Methodist, 
Presbyterian churches will make no mistake in 
buying it.”” 


The Northwestern Congregationalist, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: *... It will be welcomed and 
extensively used, we predict, by churches of every | 
denomination.” 


The Independent (Evangelical), New York: 
“ Ths is a far better manual of common song than 
we get in the average of this class... . The book 
shows a very satisfactory reaction in favor of the 
nobler standard chorals.” 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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The Columbia 
Dictionary Holder. 


THE ASOST PERFECT DEVICE FOR HOLDING 
Any book which is too heavy to be easily handled. 





The Columbia Holder 


combines the merits of the best 
makes and possesses the new fea- 
ture of self-adjustment, by which 
the teaves will all lie flat, no matter where the 
book may be opened. This advantage is not 
found in any other book-holder. It is so con- 
structed that when the volume is opened on 
either side of its center, the heavier side sinks 
automatically until the open pages are exactly 
on a level. 















The device by which the book is kept open or 
closed as desired is simple in the extreme and 
this in turn adds the features of durability and 
freedom from derangement. There are no 
levers to press either in opening or closing the 
Columbia Holder. 

The angie is so adjustable that it may be in 
proper position for a person sitting, or the book 
may lie quite flat and sufficiently high to be 
read by a person standing. 

Fastened,to the main rod of the 
holder is a receptacle or book-shelf 
which not only adds to the utility 
but also to the attractive appear- 
ance of the stand. 


The Columbia is Manufactured Both as a Single-Volume 
and a Two-Volume Holder. 


The Double Holder is made specially for the Standard Dictionary when in two 
volumes, and does not possess the feature of self-adjustment, it being unnecessary 
with the thinner volumes. 

PRICES: Single _Double 


Vol. Stand Vol. Stand 
Ant. Oak Boards, Framework Japanned, or Gold Bronze, $5.00 $7.50 
Powe . Antique Bronze,- - - 10.00 15.00 
MT oe “ Nickel-Plated, - - - 10.00 15.00 
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ANSTICE & WARNER, = ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








THE NEW BIBLE-CLASS TEXT-BOOK, | A SCIENTIFIC EYE-OPENER,. 

‘**Recent Explorations in Bible Lands." By Thos. Adagnes tocpeuing of een 3 mnocere ee 
Nicol, D. D. Sums up the research of 50 years. | &° Calculated to remove skeptical doubts.”— 
“Of high value to the minister, Sunday-school Journal of Education, Boston. This of Wain- 
teacher, and general reader.""—The Beacon, London. | wright’s ‘Scientific Sophisms,” a popular review 
12mo, flexible red cloth. Price 75c., post-free. ‘ : \ . ‘ 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 20 Lafayette Place of current theories concerning evolution, atoms, 
New York. ; apes, and men, ete. 12mo, cloth, 302 pp. Price, $1, 


A Bundle of Letters for Sale 


Place, New York 
“A Bundle of Letters to Busy Girls,”’ written by 


HOW TO BECOME AN 
EXPERT AT FIGURES 

Miss Grace E. Dodge, member of New York Board 

of Eduvation, and containing a world of sense, 


This is the title of a valuable 

pocket book (5x24) of over 100 
practical tru.h, pithy points, helpful suggestions, 
ete., of intrinsic value to every girl, may be had, 


pages, elegantly bound in flexible 
printed in beautiful type, bound in cloth, and sent 


cloth covers, large type ; gives the 

most concise business methods ; 
post-paid, for 50 cents. “Written in the frank 
familiar style which makes all of Miss Dodge's 











quickest way to add, multiply, div- 
ide, compute interest, discount bills, 
average accounts; Tables; useful 
| business hints and helps, maxims, etc., ete. Worth 
talks so delightful."—New York Herald. its weight in gold to any business person; easy as A, 

B, C; sent post-paid on receipt of price, namely 25 


; ; vents. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 30 Lafayette 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. | Pinee. New York. — , 
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—THE— 


MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


acti” eee 


SPURGEON 


TWEI'TY VOLUMES, cloth 12mo, 
over 8,000 pp., large, clear type 
printed on good paper. Price, 
$20; per volume, $1. Car- 
riage free. 


I. NINETEEN VOLUMES of Ser- 
mons Preached by Mr. Spurgeon, from 
1856 to 1889, with full index of Texts 
and of Subjects. 


They Stand Unequaled. 

** As sermons they stand alone unequaled 
by any other published sermons, by men now in 
the pulpit or by those of other generations.” —The 
Standard, Chicago. 

They Are Crowded with 
trations. 

“His sermons are full of lively illustrations, and 
ere particularly faithful throughout.’’—Ex-Presi- 
dent James McCosh, D.D., Princeton. 


“They are never dry and didactic, but always 
pictorial and crowded with apposite illustrations. . . . 
We require no effort to comprehend him ; the style 
is so clear and translucent that you see at a glance 
just what he means..—Thomas M. Clark, D.D., 
Providence, I. I. 


They Possess a Most Powerful Influence. 

“There is a nameless ability of spiritual help about 
him. . . . His sermons stand printing wonderfully 
well. Wi ayland Hoyt, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Tt is this deep-toned spirituality running through 
Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons and writings which gives 
their remarkable power with the people.”’—Church 
Review, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Their Great Popularity Throughout the 
World. 

“His sermons are scattered in all lands, and have 
been translated into every language.’""—The Chris- 
tian at Work, New York. 





Apposite Illus- 


. "No mind can measure the good that these ser- 
mons have done to humble souls the world over.’’— 
George A. Gordon, D.D., Boston, Mass. 


“Tt is hardly an exaggeration to say that Spur- 
geon’s parish has been the whole English-speaking 
world. Besides the myriads who have heard him in 
his own great Tabernacle in London, and the millions 
in many. lands who have read his sermons, his name 
almost from the beginning of his ministry has been a 
household word every where familiar and every where 
standing for one who gloried in this, that it was 
given him to proclaim the good news of the salvation 
through Christ. Kingdoms might wax and wane, 
revolutions might come and go, speculative theories 
might succeed each other in brilliant succession, yet 
the constant factors—human nature and the re- 
deeming grace through Jesus Christ—remained the 
same.""—The Advance, Chicago. 

II. The Life of Charles Haddon Spur- 
geon, Preacher, Author, Philanthropist, 
with anecdotal reminiscences. By G. 
HoLDEN PIks#, of London. Enlarged 
and Revised Edition; with Portrait ; 
also a portrait of Mrs. Spurgeon. Con- 
cluding Chapters by Rev. J. C. Fernald; 
Introduction by Professor W. C. Wil- 
kinson. 

“Kings and Emperors, the highest in genius, the 
mightiest in power, pass away and find their suc- 
cessors; but Charles H. Spurgeon has left no 
successor ; his place no living man can fill..”"—The 
Watchman, Boston. 


Our CLUBBING RATES. 


Club 
Rate. 


Regular 
; Rate. 
| Tae Liverary Drexer with Tt HE Voice, 


| lyear, - - - - $4.00 3.50 
THe Homivetic Review with Tue 
Voice, 1 year, - - - - - 4.00 3.50 
(Tae MissionaARY REVIEW OF THE 

WorvbD with THE Voice, 1 year, - 3.50 3.00 
| Both the above-named Reviews with 
| Tae Voice,lyear, - - - - 650 5.50 
THe Literary Digest and both Re- 
views with THe Voice, 1 year, - - 950 8.00 


'Tae Lrrerary Digest and Tae Voice, 

with THe Missionary Review or 
| THE WoRLD, 1 year, - - - = 630 ©. 
| Tae Lirerary Digest with Tae Voice 

and THe Homitetic Review, 1 year, 7.00 6.00 
Tue Homi.etic Review with THE Mis- 

SIONARY REVIEW OF THE WoORLD, 1 


uw 
= 
J 


year, “Vor pbk a. Se 2." ae 
Tae Literary Digest with THe Homr- 
LeTIC Review, 1 year, - - - 600 ,5.00 


Tue Literary Digest with Tae Mis- 
SIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 1 
year, - - - - - - - 5.50 5.00 

Tue Literary Digest with THe Homi- 

LeTIC Review and THe Missionary 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD, | year, - 8.50 


7 


-00 


| Tae Lirerary Digest: Three annual subscriptions, | 
| $6.00, provided that not more than one of them be 
from an old subscriber, i.e., one already on its sub- 
scription list (regular rate, $3. 00 each). 


THe Voice: Five new annual subscriptions or more, 
80 cents each (regular rate, $1.00 each): or a club of 
five, two of which may be renewals, will be received 
at $4.50. 


Tue Missionary Revikw OF THE Wor.p: Ten or 
more new subscriptions, $2.00 each (regular rate, 
$2.50 each); or five subscriptions, two of which may 
be renewals, will be given fur $11.00. 


Tue Homivetic Review: Three annual subscrip- 
be from an old subscriber, ie.,; 
subscription list (regular rate $3.00 each, or $2. 50 to 
clergymen and theological students, if paid in ad- 
vance). 


t=" The above-named club-rates do not include 
premiums at any time offered either 
to new or old subscribers. 





THE HOYT-WARD 
Cyclopedia of Quotations. 


20,000 Quotations. 50,000 Lines of 
Concordance,—It is a Cyclopedia of Practical Quo- 
tations—English and Latin—with an Appendix, con- 
taining Proverbs from the Latin and Modern Lan- 
guages; Law and Ecclesiastical Terms and Signifi- 
cations; Names, Dates, and Nationality of Quoted 
Authors, ete., with copious indices. 








Royal 8vo. Over 907 pp. Cloth, 
Sheep, $7.00; Half Morocco, $8.00; 
$10.00. Transportation free. 


$5.00; Law 
Full Morocco, 


| Oliver Wendell Holmes: ‘The Cyc lopedia 
| of Quotations is a massive and teeming volume.’ 

Abram 8S. Hewitt : 
| issimply astonishing.” 
| New York Christian Union: ‘The Compila- 
tions of Alibone (over which we have often 
grown wrathy enough) and Bartlett (which it 
drains to the dregs) are quite out of competition.” 


Boston Post: ‘The only standard book of 
quotations. For convenience and usefulness the 
work caunot, to our mind, be surpassed, and it 


must long remain the standard among its kind, 
ranking side by side with, and being equally indis- 
pensable in every well-ordered library, as Worces- 
ter’s or Webster's Dictionary, Roget’s Thesaurus, 
and Crabb’s Synonyms.” 


* Cyclopedia of Quotations 





tions, $6.75, provided that not more than one of them | 
oue already on its} 


A Biographical Series. 


:: GF TWELVE : 


AMERICAN 








REFORMERS 


EDITED BY 


CARLOS MARTYN, D.D. 


Uniform Size and Style, with Portraits. r12mo, 
Cloth, Neatly Bound in 12 Vols. 


Vol., $1.50, 


Price per 
Post free. 


Wendell Phillips: The Agitator. 
tyn, D.D. pp. 

“| shall recommend all my friends to read the book.”’ 
—Hon. Abram S. Hewitt. 

“Ought to kindle every manly heart into a fresh 
fervor of devotion to his country and his fellowmen.”’ 
— Bishop Henry C. Potter. 

‘** Adapted to inspire a large idea of what human life 
may be, and a noble inspiration toward wh at is best in 
purpose and grandest in achievement.’’ — Chicagi 
Standard. 

‘*T am sure that if every young man in the land would 
study the life of Wendell Phillips, the standard of publix 
morals would be raised.”"—Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, ex 
Mayor of New York City. 

Horace Greeley: The Editor. 
ee, D.D. 398 pp. 

‘ This new biography of Greeley is worthy to stand 
beside the biographies of Henry Clay by Carl Schurz, 
and of Patrick Henry by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler.’’—NVex 
York Evangelist. 

William E. Dodge: The Christian Merchant. By 

Carlos Martyn, D.D. 349 PP. 

‘“* Reads like a romance.’’—AM/id-Continent. 
Frederick Douglass: The Colored Orator. By 

Frederick May Huliund. 423 pp. 

‘* A charming volume.’ —ost Express, 
Abraham Lincoln: The Emancipator. 

C. W French. 308 pp. 

*“* A common-sense, calm estimate of the unique charac- 
ter and career of Lincoln.’’—/nterior, Chicago. 

‘This book tells the story of Lincoln's life in its 
simplicity and grandeur, and has not been excelled as a 
faithful biography of .ne man.”’"—Christian Herald. 
Dr. S. G. Howe: The Philanthropist. By Hon. F. 

B. Sanborn. 370 pp. 

“A volume of interest, information, inspiration.”’— 
Religious Telegraph, Hartford. 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison: The 

Grimke. 405 pp. 

“Interesting, instructive and inspiring reading for 
young and old.” —Boston Times. 

** Grimke’s life of Garrison is like a trumpet blast from 
one of the old prophets in this nineteenth century. The 
book will make reformers.”’-—President /. W. Bashford, 
of Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Chas. Sumner: The Scholar in Politics. By 

Grimke. 415 pp. 

** Well calculated to fire the spirit of patriotism in the 
youth of our land.”’—Christian Advocate, Chicago. 
John G. Whittier: The Poet of Freedom. By 

Sloane Kennedy. 336 pp. 

“This biography of the 


By Carlos Mar 


By Francis Nicol 


vochester. 


By Prof 


Abolitionist. A. H. 


A. H. 


) ‘poet of freedom’ has the 
prime merit of intgrest. A careful, praiseworthy 
piece of work.”"—Current Literature, ‘ 

Henry Ward Beecher: The ideaeinee of the 
pulpit. By John Henry Barrows, D.D. 557 pp. 
“Compact, succinct, and graphic.’ 

Clark, D.D., Pres. Soc. Chr. Endeavor. 

John B. Gough: The Senate of Cold Water. By 
Carlos Martyn, D.D. 336 pp. 

“Dr. Martyn here does for Mr. Gough what he has 
done for Wendell Phillips—shows us the man. 
Church Advocate, Harrisburg, Pa. 
John Brown and His Men. 

J. Hinton. 


’"—Francis Ff 


é By Colonel Richard 
With 22 Portraits [In Press], 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


The Standard Dictionary. 


OPINIONS OF VOLUME 1.—Continued. 


From THe Burraro CurIsTiaN ApvocaTE, 
January 11, 184. 
A SIGN OF PROGRESS. 

For nearly four years it has-becu known that the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company _was engaged in the pre- 
paration of a new dictionary, and interest in the 
proposed publication has been keen. The present 
decade has been marked already by the appearance 
of two dictionaries which seemed to set a boundary 
to present attainment. But we never realize how 
desirable are improvements until we have them 
within our grasp. The Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language, the first half of which is before 
us, gives novelty where we had thought novelty un- 
attainable—and a good, substantial novelty it is, 
that represents genuine progress: 

The new dictionary—and we have examined it 
carefully— 

Hasn’t a Lazy, Slipshod Page Between Its 

Covers. 

It adapts” the work of none of its predecessors. 
Not that it fails to profit by those who have gone 
before—its editors were too wise to assume univer- 
sal knowledge—but they were also too self-reliant 
and too able to plagiarize. Further, the new dic- 
tionary is essentially a lively record of, living 
English, Its editors have not sacrificed the value 
of the work for the scholar through seeking to 
abridge; for obsolete words are tu be found under 
their modern equivalents; but suck words have not 
been given vocabulary place. Vocabulary place is, 
however, given thousands of words never before 
admitted to a general dictionary—a recognition of 
the growth of the language that is entirely con- 
sistent with conservatism. 

The Standard is a mark of progress in more than 
one direction. Itis the first dictionary to recognize 
the movement in favor of scientific spelling-reform. 
This reform is inevitable. The pronunciation of the 
Spanish is almost invariable. Each letter, in con- 
stant position, has constant value; so with the mod- 
ern Greek; so, to asomewhat less extent, with the 
German. Italian spelling isa clue to pronunciation; 
half-a-dozen vowel and consonant-values are arbi- 
trary, and the tonic accent for a few hundred words 
must be learned, it is true; but it approximates a 
scientific spelling. French abounds in exceptions, 
but it has rules; and it is possible to learn both rules 
and exceptions. But when we come to our com- 
posite English, we are confronted by a language 
that seems to a foreigner, or to a native child, 
almost one of word signs. Spelling simply serves 
as a cold monument to etymology; the act of arbi- 
trary memory is not less requisite than in the 
Chinese. This reform, we have said, is inevitable. 
It has been discredited by over-zealous adherents; 
but philologists who recognize equally its necessity 
and the attendant difficulties have taken up the 
fight for consistent orthography, and in time their 
well-directed efforts will win. Why should wecling, 
through senseless prejudice, toour cumbrous anti- 
quities? The Philological Society asks the question ; 
and we fancy the reply of common sense will not be 
many years delayed. 
1t is Worth the Agitation of Years to Have 

a Standard Dictionary Give the Re- 
form Spelling Side by Side 
with the One in Use. 

If any one wishes to adopt it, he has now a con- 
venient standard, and we predict that very many 














will be led by the example of the new Standard to 
adopt the suggested changes. 

Writers and publishers everywhere will be thor- 
oughly grateful to the editors for the space given in 
the new Standard to Mr. I’. Horace Teall for the 
discussion of the subject of the compounding of 
English words. Along this line there has been a 
sorry lack in every dictionary that has preceded 
this, and credit is due the editor of this department 
for the serious and and remarkably successful at- 
tempt he has made to bring scientific order out of 
the existing confusion. He would have us hyphen- 
ize many words that might better, we think, as a 
class, be made solid, but his contribution to the 
“science ** of English orthography is too substantial 
to admit of finical objections. He gives us a basis 
in principle for accurate treatment of this annoying, 
much disputed subject. 

In arrangement and general system, the new work 
is admirable. Its illustrations are new, and help to 
define as well as illustrate. It makes use of the 
scientific alphabet of the American Philological 
Association in giving pronunciations, discarding the 
elaborate system of diacritical signs heretofore 
used, It gives the definition first; the obsolete and 
obsolescent forms and etymology last. ‘Thus one 
finds first what he needs most. It groups definitions 
in order of common use, which serves the same end 
as the change just mentioned. It avoids confusion 
in the use of the hyphen by using the double hyphen 
for compound words and a single one to separate 
syllables. It aims to give the writer and printer a 
rational standard for the division of syllables by 
dividing words according to their pronunciation, 
and only so. It abounds in bright ideas, and thus 
constitutes, it seems to us, 


The Best Working Dictionary that has 


Appeared. 


We regret that we have not space to mention the 
many other admirable new features of this diction- 
ary. Its plates, for instance, are not inserted for 
ornamentation, but are as valuable as any other 
pages of the work. Its appendix proceeds on new 
lines, and gives as much as any other dictionary, 
with a freshness of treatment and valuable additions 
that will especially commend it. Such tabulations 








as its compend of the coins of the world, with their 
national and American equivalents, are indispensa- 
ble now that we one know where to find them. 

There is but one question that remains to be 
asked regarding the Standard Dictionary: ‘‘ By 
what authority?” The answer is final: “By the 
authority of the most cultured users of the English 
language.” 


It is a Standard With the Best Usage for 
its Sanction, 


Its editors were chosen for their eminence; its 
detiners, for their familiarity with the subjects as- 
signed them. Not only have technical terms been 
assigned to specialists for definition, but all words 
have been treated as techni tal terms, and have been 
referred to the editors in whose department they fall. 
Disputed pronunciations and spellings have been 
decided for the Standard by an advisory committee 
of fiffy men of recognized authority, whose in- 
dividual preferences are indicated for each disputed 
case. 

In general—and the point is a weighty one—the 
editors have been guided, as they say, by the 
thought: 


“The people to whom a term more especially 
belongs should have the right to say what they 
mean when they use that term. But if the term is 
used by others in a hostile or different sense, this 
meaning also is given, as absolution, indulgence as 
used by Roman Catholics, Danite, Mormonism as 
used by Latter-Day Saints, Protestantism, Social- 
ism; but in each case the definition is so marked 
that the inquirer may know which party it is that 
so uses the term. In this way no injustice is done 
to any party or class, and it is possible to be much 
more exact in definition.” 

In a word, they have sought simply to record the 
best usage, and so representing the highest culture 
they have given us a work that is unrivaled; a work 
that will stand for many a year, we believe, as the 
standard working dictionary of the English lan- 
guage. 
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